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KWASIND, THE STRONG 


‘** We must go back,’ said the old man, 
‘O’er these logs we cannot clamber ; 

Not a woodchuck could get through them, 
Not a squirrel clamber o'er them!’ 

And straightway his pipe he lighted, 

And sat down to smoke and ponder. 


MAN.— DRAWN By T. MORAN. 


But before his pipe was finished, 

Lo! the path was cleared before him ; 

All the trunks had Kwasind lifted, 

To the right hand, to the left hand, 

Shot the pine-trees swift as arrows, 

Hurled the cedars light as lances.'’— Longfellow. 
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MY NEIGHBOR OVER THE WAY. 





I KNOW where an old philosopher dwells 
A bearded cynic of wit and sense, 

In a broad white tent with curious cells, 
On the sunny side of the garden fence. 

He passes his days in virtuous ease, 
Watching the world with his many eyes ; 

And perhaps he is sorry when he sees 
How his tent entangles the moths and flies. 


I have a neighbor, a legal man, 
We meet on the sidewalk every day ; 
He is shrewd to argue, and scheme, and plan, 
Is my legal neighbor over the way ; 
He talks, perhaps, a trifle too much — 
But he knows such a vast deal more than I: 
We have in our village a dozen such, 
Who do no labor — the Lord knows why. 


But they eat and drink of the very best, 
And the cloth that they wear is soft and fine, 
And they have more money than all the rest, 
With handsome houses, and plate, and wine. 
And I ponder at times, when tired and lame, 
How strangely the gifts of fortune fall ; 
And wonder if we are not to blame 
Who have so little, yet pay for all. 





| 
Alas, for the workers throughout the land, 


Who labor and watch, but wait too long, | 
Who wear the vigor of brain or hand 
In trifling pleasures, and drink, and song ! | 
But my neighbor is one who understands | 
All social riddles ; and he explains 
That some must labor with callous hands, 
While others may work with tongue and brains. 








Though he doesn't make it so very clear, 
Why he should fare much better than one | 
Who does more work in a single year 
Than he in all of his life has done ! 
But he argues me out of all demur, 
With logic that fogs my common sense ; 
And I think of the old philosopher 
Whose “‘ shingle ’’ hangs by the garden fence. 
— George W. Sears. 





<> 


THE NOBLE SAVAGE. 





THE noble savage is the creation of poets and ro- 
mancers; he has no existence in real life. He isa 
Myth. That the savage is not always so bad as he is 
painted, we are willing to admit. He may have as 
many virtues of a certain sort as his white brother 
has vices, which is saying a great deal, but these 
virtues are pushed to such extremes that they often 
become vices. There are scores of poems of which 
the savage, noble or otherwise, is the theme, but the 
two which are best remembered, and which are prob- 
ably the best, are ‘“‘Gertrude of Wyoming,” and “ The 
Song of Hiawatha.”’ 

“Gertrude of Wyoming” was much admired in its 
day, and is occasionally read now, we suppose. It 
was commenced in 1806, and, like everything that 
Campbell wrote, was very slowly written —three years 
having been spent upon it before it was ready for the 
press.. The idea of the poem is said to have been 
suggested by a German story: the materials were 
taken from Ashe, Lewis and Clarke, Weld, and other 
travelers in America, and from Jefferson’s “‘ Notes on 
Virginia.” These were good authorities, and where 
Campbell followed them he was on safe ground; 
where he followed his fancy he was misled, and wil- 
lingly enough it would seem. He must have known 
that he was romancing at a fearful rate when he wrote 
this stanza: 

‘Delightful Wyoming! beneath thy skies, 

The happy shepherd swains had nought to do 
But feed their flocks on green declivities, 

Or skim perchance thy lake with light canoe, 
From morn till evening's sweeter pastime grew, 
With timbrel, when beneath the forest brown, 
Thy lovely maidens would the dance renew ; 

And aye those sunny mountains half-way down 
Would echo flageolet from some romantic town." 


day the poem appeared. 


| obscurity in many passages, and in others a strained 


|or fastidiousness, or some other knavish quality 


| read. 


parts of Spenser, with more feeling in many places 
than the first, and more diligent finishing than the 
latter.””. This was for the public. To Campbell him- 
self Jeffrey wrote more frankly about the faults of 
the poem, especially the “ diligent finishing ”’ of its 
language. ‘‘The most dangerous faults, however, are 
your faults of diction. There is still a good deal of 


and unnatural expression, an appearance of labor and 
hardness; you have hammered the metal in some 
places till it has lost all its ductility. Your timidity, | 


will not let you give your conceptions glowing, and 
bold, and powerful, as they present themselves; but 
you must chasten, and refine, and soften them, for- 
sooth, till half their nature and grandeur is chiselled 
away from them.” If we did not remember “ Ye Mar- 
iners of England,” and “The Battle of the Baltic,” 
we should say this was flattery. It was certainly 
flattery as regards “Gertrude of Wyoming,” which 
for the most part was as thin as it was labored, while 
it was worse than worthless as a picture of early 
American life. What has saved it from oblivion is its 
spirited portrait of the Indian chief, 


‘« A stoic of the woods, a man without a tear." 


The love of Gertrude and Albert is prettily ex- 
pressed — what little there is of it, and Mr. Nehlig 
has done well in selecting it as a subject for his bold 
and picturesque pencil. 

“The Song of Hiawatha”’ has carried Indian liter- 
ature wherever the English language is spoken or 
It is what the critics of foreign countries had 
a right to demand from an American poet, ze, an 
American poem, and it fulfills the conditions of such 
a poem. Ofcourse, there is another side to America 
than that which its aborigines have turned to the 
gaze of the world. There is the early Puritan side, 
grim and stern as a battle-frieze on some old temple, 
alive with determined combatants ; there is the Colo- 
nial and Revolutionary side, wherein pastoral and 
warlike scenes are strangely mingled; and there is 
the side of To-Day, bustling, money-making — unhe- 
roic. All these elements must be taken into consid- 
eration by the poet who shall aspire to write the one 
great American Poem. This, however, was not what 
Mr. Longfellow aimed at in “The Song of Hiawatha,” 
which is simply, what he himself calls it, “‘ The Indian 
Edda.” It is the most American poem yet written, 
and the one by which we should prefer to have Mr. 
Longfellow best known in Europe. It is not, strictly 
speaking, original, and if it were it would not possess 
the value it has now. It is based upon tradition — 
upon many traditions, most of which are to be found 
in the ‘“ Algic Researches,” of the late Henry R. 
Schoolcraft, which was first published in 1839, and is 
still the most curious work of the kind extant. As it 
is not so well known as “ The Song of Hiawatha,” we 
give below one of its legends, which Mr. Longfellow 
has made use of in his description of Kwasind, whom 
he places among “ Hiawatha’s Friends,” in the sixth 
section of his poem :— 

Pauwating was a village where the young men 
amused themselves very much in ancient times, in 
sports and ball-playing. 

One day, as they were engaged in their sports, one 
of the strongest and most active, at the moment he 
was about to succeed in a trial of lifting, slipped and 
fell on his back. ‘“ Ha! ha! ha!” cried the lookers 
on, “You will never rival Kwasind.” He was deeply 
mortified, and when the sport was over, these words 
came into his mind. He could not remember any 
man of this name. He thought he would ask the old 
man, the story-teller of the village, the next time he 
came to the lodge. The opportunity soon occurred. 

“ My grandfather,” said he, “who was Kwasind? ] 
am very anxious to know what he could do.” 

“ Kwasind,” the old man replied, “was a listless, 
idle boy. He would not play when the other boys 
played, and his parents could never get him to do any 
kind of labor. He was always making excuses. His 
parents took notice, however, that he fasted for days 
together, but they could not learn what spirit he sup- 
plicated, or had chosen as the guardian spirit to at- 
tend him through life. He was so inattentive to his 


“Ah,” said his mother to him one day, “is there 








the pitch of the ‘Castle of Indolence,’ and the finer | your equals in years. I have often set my nets in the 








any young man of your age, in all the village, who 
“We rejoice once more,” | does so little for his parents? 
he said, ‘to see a polished and pathetic poem in the| fish. 
old style of English pathos and poetry. This is of 


You neither hunt nor 
You take no interest in anything, whether | cellences— power and imagination—are represent- 
labor or amusement, which engages the attention of} ed as well as they can be without color, in which he 


coldest days of winter, without any assistance from 

you. And I have taken them up again, while you 

remained inactive at the lodge fire. Are you not 

ashamed of such idleness? Go, I bid you, and wring 

out that net, which I have just taken from the 

water.” 

Kwasind saw that there was a determination to 

make him obey. He did not, therefore, make any ex- 

cuses, but went out and took up the net. He care- 

fully folded it, doubled and redoubled it, forming it 

into a roll, and then with an easy twist of his hands 

wrung it short off, with as much ease as if every 

twine had been a thin brittle fibre. Here they at 

once saw the secret of his reluctance. He possessed 

supernatural strength. 

After this, the young men were playing one day 

on the plain, where there was lying one of those 

large, heavy, black pieces of rock, which Manabozho 

is said to have cast at his father. Kwasind took it 

up with much ease, and threw it into the river. After 
this, he accompanied his father on a hunting excur- 
sion to a remote forest. They came to a place where 
the wind had thrown down a great many trees into 
a narrow pass. ‘ We must go the other way,” said the 
old man, “ it is impossible to get the burdens through 
this place.” He sat down to rest himself, took out 
his smoking apparatus, and gave a short time to re- 
flection. When he had finished, Kwasind had lifted 
away the largest pine trees, and pulled them out of 
the path. 

Sailing one day in his canoe, Kwasind saw a large 
furred animal, which he immediately recognized to 
be the king of the beavers. He plunged into the 
water in pursuit of it. His companions were in the 
greatest astonishment and alarm, supposing he would 
perish. He often dove down and remained a long 
time under water, pursuing the animal from island 
to island; and at last returned with the kingly prize. 
After this his fame spread far and wide, and no hunter 
would presume to compete with him. 

He performed so many feats of strength and skill, 
that he excited the envy of the Puck Wudj In-in- 
eesug, or fairies, who conspired against his life, 
“For,” said they, “if this man is suffered to go on, in 
his career of strength and exploits, we shall presently 
have no work to perform. Our agency in the affairs 
of men must cease. He will undermine our power, 
and drive us, at last, into the water, where we must 
all perish, or be devoured by wicked Neebanawbaig.” 
The strength of Kwasind was all concentrated in 
the crown of his head. This was, at the same time, 
the only vulnerable part of his body, and there was 
but one species of weapon which could be success- 
fully employed in making any impression upon it. 
The fairies carefully hunted through the woods to find 
this weapon. It was the burr or seed vessel of the 
white pine. They gathered a quantity of this article, 
and waylaid Kwasind at a point on the river, where 
the rocks jut into the water, forming rude castles — 
a point which he was accustomed to pass in his 
canoe. They waited a long time, making merry upon 
these rocks, for it was a highly romantic spot. At 
last the wished-for object appeared, Kwasind came 
floating calmly down the stream, on the afternoon of 
a summer’s day, languid with the heat of the weather, 
and almost asleep. When his canoe came directly 
beneath the cliff, the tallest and stoutest fairy began 
the attack. Others followed his example. It was a 
long time before they could hit the vulnerable part, 
but success at length crowned their efforts, and Kwa- 
sind sunk never to rise more. 

Ever since this victory, the Puck Wudj In-in-ee 
have made that point of rock a favorite resort. The 
hunters often hear them laugh, and see their little 
plumes shake as they pass this scene on light sum- 
mer evenings. 

‘«My son,” continued the old man, “take care that 
you do not imitate the faults of Kwasind. If he had 
not so often exerted his strength, merely for the sake 
of boasting, he would not, perhaps, have made the 
fairies feel jealous of him. It is better to use the 
strength you have, in a quiet useful way, than to sigh 
after the possession of a giant’s power. For if you 
run, or wrestle, or jump, or fire at a mark, only as 
well as your equals in years, nobody will envy you. 


parents’ request, that he, at last, became a subject of| But if you would needs be a Kwasind, you must ex- 
The critics were generous to “Gertrude of Wyo-| reproach. 


ming,” none more so than Jeffrey, whose panegyric 
was published in the Edinburgh Review on the same 


pect a Kwasind’s fate.” 

Mr. Moran has caught the spirit of his original — 
the wild and primitive feeling in which these old 
Indian traditions originated. His characteristic ex- 
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For what he is, he has no master in America. | 
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CHARLOTTE BRONTE’S BROTHER AND 
FATHER. 


THE first time I met Branwell Bronté was at the 
hostelry of the “Black Bull,’’ at the top of the 
village of Haworth. It was a bright, beautiful day 
towards the latter end of June. I found him a very 
fascinating young man, witty, and when excited bril- 
liant in conversation, with lightning fires ever and 
anon flashing from the troubled blue of his wild eyes. 
He was what most women would call handsome. 
His figure was slight and delicate, his face round and 
florid, and his hair tawny like the mane of a young 





| 
| 


lion. 

We were very soon good friends, and after par-| 
taking of a substantial luncheon, with a silver tank- | 
ard of ale to wash it down, we fell to talking about 
the gloomy village of Haworth, and the gloomy 
church and parsonage, and the still more gloomy 
graveyard, full to the very brim of dead men’s bones. 
Like unquiet ghosts, the tall upright memorial stones 
seemed to toss wildly and for ever their stony arms 
to the pitiless sky. There was no attempt at orna- 
mentation, save, perhaps, a pretty picture here and 
there of a skull, supported by a couple of cross- 
bones; or a solitary hour-glass, run out of all its 
sands, at the foot of the lying epitaph. I told him 
such a sight, perpetually present, was enough to 
send the sanest and stoutest person mad. But my 
young gentleman could not see it; he said he was 
used to the grim pictury, and rather liked it— pro- 
posing, at the same time, that we should drink health 
to the grave-stones, and long: life to the dead. 

We presently walked out, and took a survey of the 
place. The church was an object of interest on ac- 
count of its antiquity. I suppose it was built long 
before the Reformation. But externally it is dreary 
of aspect —standing at the head of that desolate 
“God’s Acre”’ already alluded to, and with no sign 
of vegetation— not a tree or shrub near it. The 
very ivy refuses to grow on its barren walls; neither 
did I find the hyssop in any chink or cranny. 

The interior was as dull and uninteresting as the 
exterior, and chilled me beyond expression. And yet 
it was all in perfect keeping with the God-forsaken 
village, and harmonized strangely enough with the 
majestic barrenness of the moors. An English vil- 
lage church is generally not only a sweet and beauti- 
ful picture in the landscape, but a beautiful and holy 
poem in itself, full of the most solemn and touching 
memorials of death; often decorated with a grand 
altar-piece, sometimes an original by one of the old | 
masters, and at others a copy, well executed. There, 
too, are sculptures by Westmacott and Canova; or- 
namentations by Pugin, and, in some cases, by Inigo 
Jones, with tomb monuments, mural entablatures, 
and brasses of exquisite designs, or of monograms on 
the gray cold slabs. 

The only object of interest here was a tablet on 
the wall, to the right of the communion table, upon 
which was inscribed the names of such members of 
the Bronté family as had “shuffled off this mortal 
coil,” and put on the robes of immortality. At this 
time there was abundant room on the great stone for 
more to be inscribed upon it; but before the year 
1869, it had been pushed to its last service, and 
would hold no more. Often and often has the dark 
picture come up before me, in dreams and in wide- 
awake hours, as it showed itself alive in that church, 
when we two stood before the touching family record, 
and Branwell read aloud the last name that was then 
engraved upon it—‘“ Poor little Elizabeth,” as he 
called her. He little thought that his name would 
be the next after that of his “ Poor little Elizabeth ;”’ 
but soit was. He died Sept. 24th, 1848, aged 30 years. 
Emily Jane went Dec. 19th, 1848, aged 29 years ; and4 
then Anne, May 28th, 1849. She died at Scarboro’, 
where she had gone to reside in the vain hope of pro- 
longing her life. Her name filled up all the remain- 
ing space on that large tablet ; and when Charlotte’s 


tory. 





turn came, her father had to erect another memorial 
Stone, leaving, alas! ample space this time, for his 


own name, which, when his life-toil was done, and| 
his obsequies were over, did finally bring up the them into the middle of the great wide-jawed chim- 
'ney, through the opening at the top of which anyone 
| sitting below in the chimney nook at night, and look- 


| ing upwards, could see the sorrowful white stars rid- 


rear, After our visit to the church we walked into 
the graveyard, and read some of the dull inscriptions 
on the tombstones. But we were soon weary of that 
dead men’s literature, and crossed over to the house, 
which was enclosed by a stone wall with a garden in- 
side of it, before the door, containing a monkish se- 
lection of flowers, which came down from the twilight 
monasteries of the olden time in that country. 

The parsonage had been built about a century, and 





was a bare, unpleasant stone building, two stories | 
high. The rector, seeing a stranger with his son, | 
from his study window, stepped outside, and after I 
was introduced to him, he invited us indoors. The 
old gentleman was very stately in his bearing and 
demeanor, and one could see at once that he belonged 
to a bygone age. He was tall, perhaps more than 
six feet in height, very straight for his years, and with 
the manners of a gentleman, although he was some- 
what odd and peculiar. A lonely, sorrowful man I 
thought him, as now, for the first time, I looked into 
his pale face and dim old eyes, his gray locks strewn 
at random over his big vaulted brow. So, after enter- 
ing into the passage-way, through the front door, the 
old gentleman showed me into a room to the right, 
which he used as a study. Branwell begged to be 
excused from joining us, and said he would smoke a 
cigar outside, whilst we talked politics and local his- 
I was heartily glad of the opportunity of 
becoming acquainted at first hand with this notorious | 
clergyman ofthe Luddite insurrection against machin- 
ery, who had shown great courage, constancy and 
firmness on the side of law and order. ‘You must 
feel very lonely here, Mr. Bronté,’’ I said, sitting 
down in the window-seat while he ensconced himself 
in his arm-chair. ‘I have just been telling your son 
that such gloomy pictures of death and the grave, 
forever present to the eye, could not fail to have a 
mournful effect upon the disposition and general 
thinking habits of your family.” 

“Oh,” he replied, “it is no Vale of Tempé, I con- 
fess, and has its disadvantages ; but it is my place of 
battle, and I must stick to it, and do my duty in it, 
until God calls me, when I hope to answer, ‘ Ready, 
Lord !’” 


“Your parishioners,” said I, “have the reputation 
of being very self-opinionated, proud and unforgiv- 
ing, but brave and generous; thinking for them- 
selves, and suspecting all who differ from them.” 

“We understand each other better than we used to 
do,” he replied. ‘‘That machinery question was a ter- 
rible casus bell? between masters and men, until time 
tested its beneficent uses, and won over even the 
most ignorant to its claims as a human benefactor. 
And yet,” he added dryly, ‘I remember when anyone 
who should have dared to say a word in favor of the 
‘Steel Man,’ as they called Cartwright’s dressing ma- 
chine, would very soon have found it better unsaid. 
Poor fellows,” he continued, ‘“‘ I do not wonder at their 
opposition to an iron machine that was doing their 
work, without hands or feet, or a hungry belly to fill, 
or a family to supply with food, whilst they were 
starving because they could get no work to do. 
That Luddite insurrection, as it is called now, be- 
longs to history, and makes an important page in the 
records of progressive industry in England. It had 
its origin in ignorance, not in a‘wanton love of de- 
struction, as foolish writers have alleged.” 

It was, he said, truly formidable in its proportions, 
and threatened to result in Revolution at one time, 
and would have done so but for the almost superhu- 
man exertion of Parson Robinson in these parts, and 
many other brave men elsewhere, who banded them- 
selves into vigilance committees, and hunted down 
and broke up the midnight gatherings of the insur- 
gent workmen. He related to me in very graphic 
words the siege of Mr. Cartwright’s mill by several 
hundred of the Luddites, and how that brave fellow, 
with two or three soldiers, and as many of his own 
servants, fought the enraged mob, by firing upon 
them incessantly out of port holes under the upper 
windows, killing and wounding a considerable num- 
ber, and finally driving them back, cowed and beaten. 
Then he related how they threatened to go to his 
house, and kill his wife and children and burn the 
place over their heads: and how Mrs. Cartwright, 
with three soldiers only to protect her, sat trembling 
all night at the dropping fire from the mill, in the dread 
lest the Luddites should put their threat into execu- 
tion; and how once, thinking, by the nearness of 
their uproar that they were about to descend upon 
her, she deposited two infant children, twins I be- 
lieve, in a basket, among some blankets, and stuffed 


ing in their chariots along the wilds of heaven. 

At Huddersfield there were also terrible riots, and 
scores and scores of men from first to last were shot 
by the military. When Mr. Horsefall was murdered 
in open daylight for the crime of introducing ma- 


| hunt down the murderer. 


Heckmondwyke on the same evening at Parson 
Robinson’s, with other gentlemen, to take means to 
It was on returning from 
this meeting that Mr. Bronté was set upon by four 
men in black masks, with the intent, as they ac- 
knowledged, to kill him, but they began the wrong 
way. Being Yorkshiremen, and, as he said, very self- 
opinionated, they were urged by their unconquerable 
conceit to let Mr. Bronté see what clever fellows they 
were, and how well they understood and could argue 
the great question then at issue between human 
hands and steel fingers— between capital and labor. 
So, having ordered him to stop in the middle of: the 
road, they began by accusing him of being their en- 
emy, and told him they were going to kill him out of 
the way, that he might do no more harm, and that 
they meant to send Parson Robinson after him. 
Now, a braver man never lived than this gaunt 
Irish rector. He laughed at and defied them. 
masked and armed assassins to one poor unarmed 
“That’s your fair play is it? I 
have always found Yorkshiremen, hitherto, brave 
But 
you are miserable cowards; you sneak after a lonely 
man in the dark, four of you! and stop him on the 
high road to murder him, because he don’t agree with 


“Four 
parson!” he said. 


and honorable, even when they were mistaken. 


you about the value of machinery applied to manu- 
factures! A pretty reason for killing a man, isn’t it? 
Suppose eight manufacturers were to stop you, after 
you had knocked my brains out, and give you five 
minutes to say your prayers in and make ready for 
death, telling you that they meant to murder every 
one of you because you were opposed to machinery ! 
How would you like it ? 
Go home, and get down on your knees, and ask God 


Go home, men, for shame ! 


in his mercy to forgive you for contemplating so hor- 
rible a crime. Iam no enemy of yours, God knows! 
I try to do my duty to you and to all, and you will 
never intimidate me from doing it by threatening 
to kill me.” Then advancing a step to the tallest 
man, who was evidently leader of the gang, he held 
out his hand, and said, ‘‘Come, you see I am not 
frightened. 
ever you should need help, come to the Parsonage 
House, and you shall receive all I have to give. You 
would not be afraid that I should betray you, I 
know.” And having shaken hands with them all, he 
said solemnly, in a voice trembling with emotion: 
“My brothers, we are all sinners—let us pray.” So 
they knelt down: on the dusty road, these intended 
murderers and their proposed victim, and the latter 
prayed earnestly to God to enlighten their darkness, 
and give them hope and patience, loving-kindness 
and faith, and trust in him to the end. 

Clean gone for ever are all the brilliant members of 
that parsonage family, who, in days not long after my 
first visit to the “‘ Black Bull,” made Haworth famous 
all over the world, in all civilized languages—and 
poor Branwell’s place, that once knew him so well, 
shall know him no more for ever. To me it looks 
like a dream, even to this day. I cannot realize the 
fact that they are all gone—a/// not one left, and 
that the brave old patriarch, and father of them all, 
should have been the last to go— should have folded 
his hands and bowed his head over grave after grave, 
in such rapid succession, that one is no sooner cov- 
ered up with earth before another is opened, and 
another dear one descends; and so on until the last 
of all his children is laid there—the last and dearest 
of them all—poor Charlotte! Fancy the old man, 
nearly eighty years of age, standing over this last 
grave of the last of his race, and thinking how quietly 
they all await his coming, who in the course of nature 
ought to have gone before them all, instead of being 
left to die alone, with strangers to close his eyes. 
“The grass has no time to grow upon the grave of 
one of my dear children,” said the poor old man, with 
his poor, sad, and almost broken heart, “‘ before an- 
other opens, and I must go and weep again, and can- 
not be comforted.’”’ There is time enough for the 
grass to grow on those graves now. 

Before we had finished talking about the Luddites, 
Branwell came and tapped at the window. It wasa 
shame to be in-doors, he said, and there was a beau- 
tiful breeze on the uplands, and some fine sweeps of 
moorland to be seen. ‘Do not let me detain you. 
Pray get out into the sunshine and enjoy it,” said 
Mr. Bronté. So tharking him for what was an act of 
unusual courtesy — namely, his entertainment of me, 
a stranger, in his own study—I went out into the 
garden, when Branwell seized my arm, and away we 
went up the hills behind the house. 


Let us shake hands and be friends. If 














chinery into his mill, Mr. Bronté was present at 








— Fanuary Searle, 
































AN JLL WIND. 





I CONSIDERED it a particularly ill wind that blew 
me to Rahway, and stranded me there for the sum- 
mer of 66. Seen in the light of later events, it is not 
a wind to complain of. But, just at first, it was rath- 
er rough to give 
up a camp in the 
Adirondacks with 
some of the choi- 
cest spirits of the 
National Acade- 
my, and decline 
upon Rahway for 
my summer stud- 
ies. All for the 
reason that “an 
inscrutable Pro- 
vidence (vide ob- 
ituary) had seen 
fit to remove our 
beloved brother 
(meaning my sis- 
ter Lizzie’s hus- 
band) from this 
vale of tears.” 

Now, her hus- 
band was a pret- 
ty poor invest- 
ment, from the 
beginning. He 
was the pastor of 
a small church 
upon a small sal- 
ary, which I am 
bound to state 
was no_ smaller 
than his talent. 
What Lizzie found to admire in the man, I never 
knew; but she had loved him with the blind cre- 
dence that belongs to some faithful souls, and she 
mourned him as tenderly as if he had not left her a 
penniless widow, with two helpless infants on her 
hands. The mourning I had nothing to say about — 
but the infants! Well, they and Lizzie were in one 
scale, and the Adirondacks in the other. The moun- 
tains went up, as it’s proper for mountains todo. I 
had no more money than a tolerably obscure young 
artist would be likely to have, and it was made clear 
to me that my year’s savings could be better in- 
vested in keeping up Lizzie’s little home at Rahway 
than in the other affair which was purely personal. 

This was how I came to settle there, and though I 
grumbled in secret, I was not such a brute as to let 
Lizzie know it. On the contrary I adapted myself to 
the situation with outward suavity, and found it not 
so bad after all. There were some pretty bits of 
wood and water in the vicinity, a graceful outline of 
hills not so far away, and some low-lying pasture- 
lands, with a silver ribbon of stream winding and 
widening through them; also a cow or two, gener- 
ally in patient contemplation on the banks, or wad- 
ing knee-deep in 
the tranquil tide. 
Enough for artist 
need, if not for 
artist aspiration ; 
and better prac-_ | 
tice for me in the | 
end than the am- 
bitious themes I 
so ardently desir- 
ed to attempt. I 
naturally had my 
dreams of moun- 
tain gorges, with 
inaccessible pine 
trees overhang- 
ing roaring tor- 
rents, and all that 
sort ofthing. But 
that ill wind of 
Lizzie’s saved me 
from making a 
fool of myself, I 
dare say, and as 
Brook, near Rahway,” and “Morning in the Mea- 
dow,”” were hung upon the eye-line at the next 
spring exhibition, where they brought me substan- 
tial recognition as a “rising ”’ artist. 

Something better still came before that. Lizzie in- 
troduced me to several of the church-members who 
called upon her after my arrival, and I had invita- 
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tions to tea-parties and sociables. They weren't 
very brilliant, and I used to get pretty well bored. 
But one night things grew more lively. Dancing 
was not on the programme, as a rule; the church- 
people were rather straight-laced, and afraid of it; 
but somebody went to the piano and rattled over 
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“The Caledonians,” and then a sudden stirring of 
young blood set everybody to choosing partners. 
My hostess was kind enough to select one for me. 

“T’ll introduce you to Miss Carrington’s friend, 
Miss Ashley. You know Miss Carrington?” 

I had not that honor. 

“Ah! then I am happy to have the pleasure of 
making you acquainted. Miss Carrington is one 
of our most charming young ladies. You will be en- 
chanted with her.” 

I shrugged my shoulders mentally. So far I had 
not found the Rahway young ladies particularly fas- 
cinating; perhaps because, like the singer of the old 
song, “my heart was in the Highlands, my heart was 
not there,” and I was no fair judge of their charms. 
I suffered myself to be led up to Miss Carrington, and 
submitted to the introduction; being punished im- 
mediately for my impertinent sense of “ submission,” 
by her careless rejection of my hand for the quadrille. 

“Thanks. But Miss Carrington preferred not to 
dance, at present.” 

“Perhaps Miss Ashley will be more obliging,” my 
hostess said, rather spitefully. ‘‘ Where zs your friend, 
Miss Carrington? Oh, I see her now at the window.” 

And I was carried off 
unresisting to be pre- 
sented to a tall, slen- 
der, dark-eyed girl, 
who stood with her 
pretty, disdainful face 
half averted from the 
company, and who ac- 
knowledged my exist- 
ence with the same self- 
possessed indifference 
that Miss Carrington 
had displayed. She was 
gracious enough, how- 
ever, to accept me for 
her partner, and I was 
piqued into a determi- 
nation to melt the fine 
frost of her manner be- 
fore I left her. So I 
talked — not as I had 
talked to most young 
ladies — but as to one 
for whom one’s best is not superfluous; which in- 
deed she made me feel very soon. Not by anything 
outside of herself. She was the least dressed, and the 
least noticed person, apparently, in the room; but I 
wondered at it now, for near at hand no one else had 
so distinguished an air. There was intellect, pride, 
tenderness, in her clear-cut features; and when they 
lighted up with a quick, surprised enthusiasm at 








something I said — something I meant to be a test — 
I felt a thrill of positive delight. Not only in the 
striking beauty which her sudden animation reveal- 
ed, but in its subtle, fascinating suggestions. There 
were depths beneath the frost, then, and J, it seems 
could reach them! It was not an ill wind after all. 

Somewhat later 
the same even- 
ing, Miss Carring- 
ton condescend- 
ed to dance with 
me, and she, too, 
came down from 
her pedestal ; she 
was won chiefly | 
think by my ad- 
miration of Miss 
Ashley, which in- 
deed was so mani- 
fest in the persis- 
tence with which 
I stuck attentive- 
ly to her side, un- 
til common _ po- 
liteness compell- 
ed me to resign 
her to another 
partner. There 
are women who 
are happy to see 
a friend preferred 
to themselves — 
Miss Carrington 
was one of them. 
She said signifi- 
ficantly, 

“It is not every 
one, J assure you, 
who can appreciate Agnes Ashley.” 

And I answered promptly, “It is not every one 
to whom Miss Ashley would reveal herself for ap- 
preciation. If I am not mistaken, the admiration of 
the multitude would only be a weariness to her.” 

Miss Carrington laughed with a little archness, as 
much as to say, ‘who taught you the mind of the 
king?” But she nodded assent, and recognition as 
it were; and I went home and dreamed extravagant 
dreams. 

Lizzie lifted her eyebrows next morning when | 
told her that I had made Miss Carrington’s acquaint- 


1 
| ance. 


“She is a very exclusive person,” she said,” “I am 
surprised at your meeting her, for she seldom shows 
herself at the church sociables. How did she treat 
you?” ‘ 

“ Rather coolly at first; quite cordially afterwards.” 

“When she discovered that you were different clay 
from the set one meets here,” Lizzie cried, proudly. 
“You must call on her father, Sydney, and make 
yourself intimate at the house, for Kate Carrington is 
a girl worth knowing. She is an only child, and her 








father is said to be immensely rich.” 

“IT have asked 
and received per- 
mission to call, 
and I shall prob- 
ably go there this 
evening. Not be- 
cause Miss Car- 
rington is an 
heiress, you mer- 
cenary creature, 
but because,” | 
continued, un- 
blushingly, “she 
has a friend and 
a visitor that I 
have fallen in 
love with.” 

“Upon 
word!” = Lizzie 
exclaimed, with 
a gasp as if I had 
taken her breath 
away. ‘Do you 
actually mean me to believe what you say?” 

“T actually do.” 

“But Sydney! Kate Carrington’s visitor is Agnes 
Ashley—a poor governess, or music-teacher, oF 
something of that sort.” 

“Well, and if she is?”’ 

“Oh! it is all very well, but you have your for- 
tune to make, and you are worse than poor — with— 
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with these children—and such a helpless—”’ Liz- 
zie’s lip quivered, as she stopped. 

I went round the table and kissed her, ‘I am not 
a poor man, dear, while I have such a good little sis- 
ter. And she and the children shall only be better 
cared for if I am fortunate enough to win Agnes Ashley 
| for a wife. Don’t 
| be afraid, Lizzie, 
but trust me.” 

After that, it ap- 
pears that I did 
not find Rahway 
so slow. Itistrue 
I did not go to the 
sociables again. 
There was no need 
to, for we were 
| very sociable in- 
| deed at Bonnie 
| Brook House, Mr. 








Carrington’s ele- 
gant country-seat. 
I was made wel- 
come there, and 
found in its ful- 
ness the _ happi- 








| ness that belongs 
. | | to the “fools’” 
— | paradise, that on- 
e ly fools will slan- 
A | | der so. But it was 
= | | well for me that I 
n | had chosen my 
.. beautiful Agnes 
2 for an Eve to my 
paradise, instead 
y | of Miss Carring- 
1, | ton. I found the field occupied there with a ven- 
| geance, if I had put ina rash foot. That fact recon- 
ie ciled Lizzie, when I brought the news to her at last 
_ | —with the waning summer—that I had won the 
of | “poor governess ” for my bride. 
| As for me, I was loftily indifferent to her poverty, 
1s | | for I was in high feather at a flood of artistic succes- 
ie | ses which Rahway had brought me. Miss Carring- 
1s | ton’s father, in the = = 
nt | | first place, gave 
| me an order ata 
I | | large price for my 
he st picture of ‘“ Bon- 
| nie Brook,” the 
m | study for which I 
ve | | had made on his 
at | own domain. An- 
| other liberal pa- 
” | tron of native art 
av | fell into raptures 
ly. | over my “Morn- 
ke ing in the Mea- 
is dow,” and_ that 
er too, was booked 
at a good figure. 
ed Besides I had ta- 
er- ken portraits both 
ill, of Kate and Ag- 
»b- nes, which partial 
his friends declared to 
ee be in every way 
is characteristic. Al- 


oT together I was fast 
“rising ” into fame 












er- 
— and fortune —all 
Eo thanks to Lizzie’s 
an- ill wind. 
she “You have been 
ind my good angel,” I 
e said to her some 
in days later, when 
she had been to 
my offer her sisterly 
zie congratulationsto = 
ith my betrothed. “If = aoe = 
had it were not for you, a 
ath Lizzie, I should 
you have been mak- 
7 ing some dreadful failure in the mountains, instead 
of being as I am the happiest man in New Jersey.” 
nes “Yes, dear, your blessing in disguise,” said Lizzie, 
or with a face like an April day, between smiles and 
| tears. “You thought I did not understand your sac- 
| tifice, but I did all the time, and you needn’t inter- 
for- | tupt me— I’ve something to tell you. Your ‘poor 
h— | governess’ that you are so proud of —well, she’s an 
| 





heiress, after all. 
terday, and she said that Agnes loved you first, be- 
cause you were so disinterested and honorable, to 
pay her such attention when you thought her only a 
poor girl, and when others who thought the same 
thing, neglected her. 


see ‘it’s an ill wind that blows zobody any good.’” 


only want to say one thing more, dear. 


quietly out of the room. — Leslée Malbone. 






THE HEART OF A HERO—KOSCIUSKO’S MONUMENT AT ZUCHWIL, SWITZERLAND. 





Kate Carrington told me so, yes- 





It’s all quite romantic, but you 
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ing!” I exclaimed in utter incredulity. 


“Very likely. But you may go and ask Agnes. 


undisciplined and poorly armed soldiers were beaten, 
Kosciusko fell wounded into the hands of the Rus- 
sians. 
prisonment; but when Paul ascended the throne, the 
first act of the new Czar was to visit the illustrious 
prisoner, and set him and all his 


| tific pursuits. 
. . . | . - . . 
“ Lizzie, what a string of nonsense you are talk-| occupation of Paris by the Allies, he resolved to 


113 





He was condemned by Catharine to life-im- 


friends at liberty, 
adding: ‘General, 
I give you back 
your sword, on 
condition that you 
promise never to 
use it against Rus- 
sia,”’ Kosciusko 
gave his word, and 
being a gentleman 
as well as a soldier 
and patriot kept it. 
At the same time, 
to place him above 
want, the Czar 
made him a pres- 
ent of twelve thou- 
sand roubles and 





fifteen hundred 
serfs. On recoy- 
ering from his 


wounds he paid a 
visit to this coun- 
try, where he was 
received with en- 
thusiasm. After a 
brief sojourn here, 
he went to France, 
and resided for fif- 
teen years at Fon- 
tainebleau, engag- 
ed chiefly in scien- 
Disturbed at length by the military 


make his permanent residence in Solothune, a beau- 
I | tiful and quiet Swiss village. 
I am recon- | mendous sensation at Solothune. 
ciled to my loss — now I know it has been your gain.” | the city council waited upon him (which in those days 


His arrival made a tre- 
A deputation from 


And she kissed me with tears in her eyes, and went | and in that city was an honor), and there was talk of 


* Z 5 - ca a 


THE HEART OF Kosciusko.—In the churchyard 
of Zuchwil, stands a plain monument, bearing the 
simple inscription, “ Viscera Thaddei Kosciuszko.” 
Under this stone lies the heart of the Washington of 
Poland. How came it there, so remote from his na- 
tive land, and the place where his body lies? This 
is the way it came to pass: At the bloody battle of 
Maciejowica (October 10, 1794), where his brave but 





si . a 
a grand military display; but Kosciusko, modest as 


well as brave, beg- 
ged the privilege 
of settling quietly 
down among them 
as one of theirown 
citizens. Though 
quite rich for the 
time, Kosciusko 
lived very simply, 
spending most of 
his income in char- 
ity. He was well 
known to all the 
poor of the region, 
and it is related of 
his horse that the 
sagacious animal 
always stopped on 
meeting a beggar 
and declined to 
move on till the 
poor wretch re- 
ceived an alms —a 
habit which pre- 
vented people bor- 
rowing him more 
than once. The 
old hero was not 
long to enjoy this 
quiet life. In the 
autumn of 1817 he 
died ofa fever con- 
tracted while vis- 
iting a poor sick 
family. He had 
previously libera- 
ted all his serfs, 
making wise and 
kind provision for 
their welfare. Af- 
ter death, a white handkerchief was found on his 
breast —the sole relic of a romantic love story of his 
youth. The body was embalmed and sent to Poland 
for interment; but the heart is buried in the little 
churchyard illustrated above. In the words of the 
friend in whose house he died: “The heart of the 
Polish hero, which beat for the whole world, should 
be where the world was free to pay it reverence.” 
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FANCIE’S FAREWELL. 





THE last day of winter came for Lolly Dinks this 
year ; for me, too, and for Fancie. Soon the last day 
in our city-house will come, and we shall all be going 
up and down the country, as gay and crooked in our 
paths as the butterfly’s flight over the fields and 
thickets. 

Last night the pale, golden-haired poet, Milton, 
turned his old, green arm-chair round, and I heard 
him say: 


‘* Fancy then returns into her private cell 


When nature rests."’ 

He shone like a cloud with a silver lining in his 
dark dress; the bookcase door clapped to, and I saw 
a row of silent books, merely. I understood why 
Fancie wanted to come to town. In the long, stern, 
cold sleep of Nature, behind the mask of snow and 
ice, what would have become of her if left out of 
doors? There is nothing but seed vessels for her 
to travel over the country in. The leaves are dead 
and brittle, the briars sharp and dry, the berries hard 
and tasteless; nothing green in the woods but the 
solitary holly-bush, which the Christ-child keeps alive 
for Christmas, and the ground-pine, which softly 
creeps below the leaf mould, twisting its green ropes 
and its pretty feather-shaped leaves yards and yards, 
as if it were a telegraph wire for the moles and other 
creatures who wish to hear from each other promptly. 
Fancie’s grandmother lives at the root of an oak, and 
on sunny days she comes out, and sits on the green 
rope, and holds a leaf over her head for a parasol, 
and to keep off the wind. The singing birds have 
flown for the most part over the sea; a few are hid 
in swamps and tree-trunks. 
a fit of somnambulism. 


Every flower-root is in 
The queen could not provide 
Fancie with a private cell; she did not wish to put 
her out to board in the hut of the field-mouse, or in 
the mole’s gallery. They said if she came she must 
go down to the brook to bathe ; they could not bear 
water or air. Therefore, under the pretext of amus- 
ing me, the queen had sent Fancie in the closet. 

“ Ah, Missis,”’ cried Fancie, while I was writing this 
on paper, “you have treated me well, and you shall 
see the buds and bells of May, the speckled eggs in 
the mossy nests, and you shall see me swing on the 
yellow daffodil, and take a nap inside the lady-slipper. 
Mercy, Missis! what has come?” 

She hops up my pen-handle, and stretches out her 
neck. 

“Ts fhat the garden of Eden, Missis? and shall we 
see grandpa Adam again? You know when he 
dropped his first tear in the garden, a fairy ring ap- 
peared in the green sward, and presently the first 
fairy rose up. I am not sure he noticed it, for his 
eyes were set upon the arbor where grandma Eve 
was.” 

I was not surprised at Fancie’s amazement, for she 
saw my flower-ship, which Lord Sutt, a printer, sent 
me in the middle of a moonlight night. A white and 
gold flower-ship, whose hull was filled with the red- 
dest and whitest of flowers. The ship rested upon 
a basin of flowers also, as if she were floating over a 
flowery sea; all round the sea-marge were Egyptian 
Calla lilies, that lolled out their long yellow tongues: 
as if they were longing for the Nile-bees to come and 
flour themselves in the thick pollen. There were 
roses, Carnations, camellias, lilies-of-the-valley, hya- 
cinths ; and the masts and ropes of the ship were 
twined with green smilax. Four little life-boats hung 
from the side of the ship, packed full of violets. 

“ Was Lord Sutt born in a chimney?”’ 

“He was born where Lolly Dinks was born.” 

She turned up her nose at the mention of a mere 
little boy, and swaying her arms up and down, pirou- 
etting first on one foot and then on the other, she 
fluttered from the pen towards the flower-ship, and 
lighted upon the gilded ropes of the mainmast. To 
my surprise, she ordered me to open the door of my 
goldfinch’s cage. I may not have mentioned my 
goldfinch, named Bright Eye by Lolly Dinks. He 
is a scoundrel, and if there was a State’s prison for 
birds of his feather, he would be there this moment, 
making shoes for his fellow-criminals’ claws. Last 
Christmas day he arrived here in a red and green 
cottage, which was hung in the window. He ap- 

peared like a respectable bird, chirped and hopped in 
a lively manner, and interested me so that I decided 
to buy a Mrs. Goldfinch for him. I bought one, and 
put her in his cottage. He nipped her, pulled out 
her feathers, scolded at her, and would not sing a 
note. One day all her feathers stood up, and I knew 
she was heart-broken; so I took her out of his cot- 
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tage, and she died in a short time. As Fancie order- 
ed me, I opened the door, and he flew out to the 
flower-ship, close to her, and began to gnaw the 
gilded ropes. He looked very vain, and declared 
that they were pure gold, much better than the fiow- 
ers, and he could scratch off a dollar’s worth. 

“Poor, deceived Dr. Watts,” said Fancie sadly. 
“ Birds have failed me; I thought they were all live 
flowers — sweet, pure, and innocent — and this little 
wretch talks of dollars. Missis, our queen wants 
May I go home in the life-boat here, which is 
full of violets?” 

“First, my little Fancie, we must bid farewell to 
our friends, and [ am afraid to let you go till the ane- 
mone blooms in the bleak woods.” 

“T heard the sap sing a week ago; I suppose I 
shall miss the cheese. You can give good-bye for 
me to the friends.” 

“Cheese, Fancie, what do you mean ?”’ 

“And dust, cinders, above all, the human crowd 
smell. Iam not quite sure how I can get out of the| 
tangle in your air of human speech. Missis, I see a! 
thousand curves and threads crossing each other, | 
making a great web, that rises and rises like a 
balloon in the sky. It is all words, and where is it | 
trying to get to?” | 
“‘ Heaven, Fancie.”’ 
She looked dull and dumb, and then I recollected | 
that fairies have no spirits, and so cannot under- | 
stand what the land of souls means. We say, too, | 
that animals have no souls, and trees, and flowers. | 
Why did not Bright Eye sing, while I kept his new | 
mate in his cage? Why do trees wave so mysteri- | 
ously in the wind? I think they are begging to be| 
taken from the ground, that they may have the} 
chance of making stump speeches in other parts of| 
the world. And why do flowers send out odors| 
when night comes, even those cut from their stalks | 
and put in vases? The feeblest fading rose will send | 
a tide of perfume through a room, when he cannot 
stiran inch. But I must change the subject. 
“Fancie, where are you?”’ She was not on the} 
flower-ship, neither was Bright Eye. She had made | 
a bridle of smilax, put it round his neck, and was | 
riding on his back up and down my new chintz lam- 
brequins. 

“Am I up high enough for your heaven, Missis?”’ 
she called. ‘See me ride the jockey hitch. Bright 
Eye does not gallop at all.” 

“Let him fly, Fancie, and come down quickly; 
something may hurt you,” I said. Bright Eye de- 
clared she squeezed his wings so he could not fly. 
She boxed his ears, and lost her hold, and he flut- 
tered softly down to my desk, the gold wire sticking 
to his‘bill, and Fancie all a-dust with flower-meal. 

‘“T wanted to try the fields of space first,” she said. 
* As I told you, I shall miss everything ; the cockroach 
school, Granny Musculus and her cheese, old Ear- 
wig’s shabby trousers—all. They wait for me now.” 

“Who waits, my little pet?” 

She nodded towards the window, and I looked up 
at the roof opposite ; high up in the air on the coping 
stood a row of purple and white pigeons, their heads 
on one side, and their eyes fixed on my window. 

“The queen’s messengers,’ whispered Fancie, se- 
riously. I felt a strange flutter near, and for an 
instant I could not see. Fancie spoke again, as if 
she were further off. 

‘Your memory of me, by and by, will remind you 
of those colored flakes and sprays of seaweed one 
collects and spreads on paper. I shall bea film in 
your mind, Missis. Farewell, farewell !”’ 

I opened my eyes. Far down the street, high up 
in the air, I saw the pigeons flying; my little Fancie 
was gone. 

“Why, mother,” cried Lolly Dinks, “have you 
been smoking a cigar? Look at your desk.” 

Alas, the closet had gone. A tiny cone of white 
ashes stood in its place, which Lolly Dinks with vig- 
orous breath blew away. 

“Now, perhaps, you will come away,” he said. 
am tired of seeing you scratch with your pen.” 

“ What will you do without Fancie, Lolly Dinks?” 

“T love giants and apes, and what you did when 
you were young best. Tell me, mother, what you did 
in your early life.” — Lolly Dinks’s Mother. 

re 
Poets HIGH Born. —It is very singular that no 
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ON AN ISLAND. 


ONE morning William Nicholson put out from 
shore in his good boat the ‘“‘ Dew Drop,” and come 
rain, come shine, he cared not. He fancied that by 
getting away from solid land he would get away from 
misery ; and that, whatever might befall him, out was 
better than zz. He was not of a hasty temper, nor 
of an unresting spirit. He was steady and strong, and 
good for a long pull, but he must have his freedom ; 
and if one kind of restriction could be worse for him 
than another that particular kind was tormenting 
him. In his journey of life he had hit upon a path 
so narrow, and so difficult, that the probability of a 
precipice, a little further on, was not without attrac- 
tions. 

Had he been on the mainland, just now, he would 
not have pushed the ‘“ Dew Drop” from the beach, 
with such a sky overhead. He would have gone to 
the wharf, the market, the street corner, or to some 
bright warm hole under ground, and, among men, 
have talked off his disgust, or displeasure. But he 
could not do that, where he was, for the reason that 
the “Dew Drop Inn” was the only house on the 
island. He was as alone in that unnamed place as 
Adam and Eve were outside the Garden. Who can 
believe that the pair walked off into the wilderness 
and had no misunderstanding by the way? 

When they went out to the island in the spring, 
he, and Sarah and the boys, what hopes had they! 
Sarah had worked all winter over a sewing-machine, 
and had fallen into the hands of a newspaper-item 
man by her achievements; but she had lost vastly 
more than she had gained in reputation, or in furni- 
ture. Vital forces had become so impaired, nerves so 
exasperated, that the laziest girl in Cowesport might 
point at her as a witness to the folly of earning fifty 
dollars a week at the cost of poor Body, which was 
thrown into a condition no amount of mere money 
could repair. 

Sarah’s mind was so active—she was in many 
ways so efficient still, this little, round-faced, brown- 
haired, black-eyed woman, that the difficulty was to 
find her a sphere in which she could regain her equi- 
librium. The doctor shook his head when he had 
visited her, not in a professional way, but after a 
most sympathizing and affecting fashion. He saw 
what the ambition of the woman had been, and he 
grieved at the ignorance which had sustained her in 
it at so great acost. ‘She is on the direct road to 
the Asylum,” he said to William. 

“ What Asylum?” asked the husband, half indig- 
nant, half horrified. The doctor laid his finger on 
his forehead. ‘Curse the sewing machine!”’ cried 
William. 

“Yes,” said the doctor, ‘“‘in the hands of a smart 
woman, who must always go ahead of her neighbors, 
it is accursed invention. I had a girl on my hands, 
last month, who had brought herself into a condition 
that put sleep or rest out of the question. She lasted 
so a week, and then died, and I was glad to see her 
breathe her last.” 

William covered his face with his hands, and his 
soul sank within him. How he had boasted through 
Cowesport of his wife’s feats on the sewing machine ! 
“What shall I do?”’ he asked. 

“Could youtake her away from everybody — where 
she will have new scenery, new interests, and no 
chance to show off ?”’ 

“I don’t see how, or where.” 

“ Think of it. You ought to be able to make sacri- 
fices for the woman, and the boys.” 

“Don’t talk about sacrifices. I’ll do anything. 

“Take her out of Cowesport then. A _ general 
ought not to be permitted to stay on the field of his 
defeat. You have your chance; but I wouldn’t give 
much for it.” 

So William racked his brain. Inspiration did not 
help him ; — he was rather slow in planning, unassist- 
ed. He must think for Sally now; not by her, nor 
with her. Hitherto she had been as a battery whence 
the spark proceeds. The thing now was to commu- 
nicate to her the kindling fire —not recéive it from 
her. 

After a period of incessant and determined endeav- 
ors, most mortals are enabled to see their way clear 
through ordinary fog. William bethought him of the 
island where, in his early youth, he found such days 





one poet should have arisen from the lower classes, 
when it is considered that every peasant who can 
read knows more of books now than old A‘schylus, 
Sophocles, or Homer; yet, if we except Burns, none 





such have been. — Colerzdge. 








of joy; and one afternoon he went down there alone 
|to reconnoitre. It lay there still, smiling in solitude; 
|an island, three miles in length, furnished with rocks 
|and bushes, a solitary pine-tree, and a solitary cabin, 
_ built long ago, in days when parties of pleasure used 
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to spend time there by the week, hunting and fish- 
ing. 

This house was not much to speak of, but it could 
easily be made habitable. For the rest—as Sarah 
should see it! He would not persuade her. 

The day following that of his reconnoitre, he pro- 
posed to his wife that she and the boys should cele- 
brate his thirty-second birthday, which had just 
passed, by an excursion. The absurdity of this post- 
festivity seemed to please her, and that very morning 
they set forth in the “ Dew Drop” with provisions | 
enough to last a year—so she said, when she saw 





“If we stay out a year,” said William, “ we shall | 
need a feast every day — that would be a tall celebra- 
tion.” 

Such a day as that day was! The sky and the sea 
were perfect. The breeze perfectly well-behaved. 
Georgy and Will were in constant ecstacies, and 
Sarah — poor, pretty woman, with fret or anxiety en- 
trenched between her eyes, tried to laugh and talk | 
with the others, and to show herself a suitable com- 
panion for a pic-nic excursion ; and to get the better 
of her suspicion that they might be hastening upon 
times when William would lament with Job the day 
on which he was born, instead of inviting others to 
celebrate it. 

At last they came to the island. 

“Who lives here?” was Sarah’s first question, 
when she saw the house. 

“ Nobody. ” 

“But this is your old island, I know, and you have 
talked often enough about the neighbors you had 
here.” 

William laughed, and with his right hand described 
a circle which took in the heavens, the earth, and the 
sea. 

“T wish we lived here!” was Sarah’s next remark. 
She was standing on the beach, and watching her 
boys as they ran to and fro with the baskets, shawls, 
boots, coats, etc. 

“It will serve us for the day —the place will,” said 
William, looking well pleased. 

“T’ll go and inquire within,” said Sarah ; and when 
they followed her to the low, square, solidly-built 
frame-house, which had never been painted, except 
by winds, sun, fog, and storm, they found her seated 
in the centre of the large half of the lower floor, ina 
big rocking-chair—the only piece of furniture the 
house contained, the image of content. 

“TI mean to stay here,’”’ she said. “If eating and 
sleeping must be done, I can do it here.” 

There were obstacles in the way to such an un- 
heard of step, of course. William presented them, 
but they proved to be only such as Sarah could sweep 
away like so many cobwebs. And so, within a week, 
the family had established itself in the cabin, and the 
house in Cowesport, with its nice new furniture, 
which had cost Sarah so dear, had been rented for a 

large sum to a family of city people, all grown up and 
trained to the right use of glued modern chairs, 
sofas, bedsteads, and tables. 

“Tf they break and destroy every identical thing,” 
said William confidentially to Sarah, “we can afford, 
at this rate, to furnish overagain.” And in his secret 
soul he hoped to see the destruction of those house- 
hold goods for which his wife had sewed herself 
nearly to death. They were hateful in his sight. 

For one month Sarah found for herself steady occu- 
pation inside and outside “ Dew Drop Inn.” “Let her 

scrub,”’ the doctor had said to William, when he 

heard of the summer destination. ‘Take plenty of 
soap along with you, and there’s sand enough out 
there. When she has made the floor as white as her 
face is now, perhaps I'll come and visit you.” 

















So to her domestic activities William offered no 
opposition, and the result of her labor spoke, I was 
going to say volumes, in Sarah’s praise, but some- 
body has somewhere used that figure, I believe. (It 
did speak volumes for her, though). 

The boys were as active in the renovating process 
as their mother. They searched the shores for shells 
and pebbles, and made a wide enclosure for the house 

| with the former, and with the latter a broad path to 
the door along which the most daintily-finned mer- 
maid might not have disdained to glide. 
Well—this done, what beside? When the excite- 
| ment of preparing to be happy is all over, what 
| next? William had said, on the day when they cele- 
brated his birthday, that they would go see his old 
neighbors —but that Sarah need not have anything 
to say or do with them, unless she pleased. And on 


glad. 
upon her—had William enticed her to that “a 


pated it with an answer. 


overheard him. 


| blood folks.” 


place that she might die there of lonesomeness ? 


nothing to do with them —and when she had finally | house, not half that time from the beach, when Sarah, 
asked him where they were, and he had answered | sitting in the house with her hands folded and her 
by describing the circle, she had felt relieved and|eyes upon the floor, suddenly perceived a terrible 
But now the question began to press itself| shape, a great shadow of darkness, which seemed to 
envelop her and to fillthe room. She looked up— 
the house trembled, Terrified, she thought: “Is it 


William, poor fellow, had been on the look out for|the day of judgment?” Then the door was burst 


Sarah walked down one day from the up-stairs to | 


“Mum’s the word, Helen, don’t let 
William was saying that, and his wife 
By this you may know that Sarah 
was descending the stair in a cat-like fashion, and 
that, in like manner, she had crossed the floor 
above. 

“Whatever brought you here?” she exclaimed, 
approaching so suddenly as to give her cousin a| 
shock of surprise. ‘ Worked to death,” answered | 
Helen. ‘Good gracious, Sally! I hope I may look 
as well as you do in the course of a week! May I 
sleep all I want to? I’m starved to begin with.”’ 
The sound of the cheerful voice, and the look of 
the tired yet laughing eyes, affected Sarah strangely. 
Oh, if Helen had not planted a thorn in her side in 
the very moment of her arrival ! 

“Oceans of fish if you like it,” said William, 
“Spanish mackerel, and blue-fish. 
soda-cracker diet down here. 


Sally know.” 





None of your 
We’re plain flesh-and- 


“And clams!” shouted the boys, who had not yet 
ceased to clamor for chowder. 

“ Lobsters, too,” said Sarah, with whom hospitality 
was an instinct. Had it been merely a virtue, she 
would not have added to the attractions of their “ bill 
of fare’ by so much as this item; as to the virtues, 
as I have intimated, she was rather low down just 
now. 

Helen staid a month, and went away again, brown 
as a berry, and full of health as a Baldwin apple of 
beauty. When she had gone again, was it better or 
worse for the folk of “Dew Drop Inn?” It was 
worse, Let suspicion take root in the heart, and the 
very angels of heaven seem to devote themselves to 
promoting its growth. 

His apprehensions had led William to question 
himself whether he should send Sarah back with 
Helen, and he had decided that, whatever followed 
Helen’s departure, this must not be done. The pro- 
posal would only have given rise to a worse misun- 
derstanding between them than already existed. 
And, besides, to what place would this suggestion 
have seemed to consign her, since to her home she 
could not return until the end of the season. Did he 
need to be told that Helen was living in a boarding 
house, and supporting herself by sewing tops of 
boots in that town of hateful heats and odors where 
the great boot and shoe factories were ? 
As the days passed on William became distracted 
by his doubts as to his duties. On the day alluded to, 
in the first sentence of this story, there was every 
prospect of a storm; but for all that outside pre- 
sented greater attractions than inside, to the fisher- 
man; and besides, lobsters, crabs, blue fish, and 


mestic barometer. 


hardihood, but the nerve of desperation. 


neither the one nor the other. 


her children as weapons against her. 


out. 


sically exhausted, and spiritually set up. 


of his household. 











Make she had decided that she would have 


Spanish mackerel would be as ready for taking, if 
ready, without reference to the indications of the do- 


“Perhaps a great scare would fetch her to her 
senses,” said William, looking upward; and he felt in 
his agile body the strength not only of health and 
But when 
George and Will asked to go with him, he would take 
He knew that they 
were as Sarah’s eyes to Sarah. He would not use 


It was not rarely that the good fellow went to his 
work in his present discouraged mood; yet it was 
noticeable that exactly the opposite of what might 
have been expected happened as often as he went 
Bodily, fresh and strong he went; spiritually, 
low down and disheartened. Returning, he was phy- 
Out at sea 
his indignation had given place to pity, love, and 
hope, and he invariably came back more a man, and 
more a lover, to prove himself the sustaining strength 


this question, and before it found a voice he antici- | open, and the boys were borne in like imps of storm, 
lon wings. Their hands had not touched the latch — 
| and it almost seemed that their feet did not touch the 
which she had banished herself, because there it was | door-sill. 
| dark, hot, musty and disagreeable, in spite of no end | from its place —and they all were as the dead. 
the baskets put on board. | of “airing,” to find her cousin Helen, another ghost | 
of a sewing-machine woman, talking and laughing | 
with William, and giving to him a lemon-colored en- | 
velope, into which she was slipping a dainty white 
bit of paper. 


Then the window-sash was swept clean 


But not dead. Voices were heard, presently, speak- 
ing to each other in appalled whispers. Then fright- 
ened eyes looked up, and saw that the roof was still 


|above them, though the chimney-stones were tum- 


bling down. Euroclydon, passing along the coast, 
had swept across the island, torn up the old pine-tree, 
and violently uprooted every vine and flower which 
Sarah had enticed to smile about the house. 

And now the sun was shining again! Ten short 
minutes and the gale had passed; but the island 


; seemed still to tremble, and oh! the madness of the 


tumultuous sea. 

And William was out in his open boat, alone upon 
the waters. 

What can women and children do, what can men 
do, the strongest, when the elements meet for combat ? 
Ah, if mortals had but the wisdom to retire from the 
field of strife when the struggle for place and domin- 
ion rages on to its wildest, and shows that it can only 
be to destruction! But neither this man nor this 
woman was in a condition to appreciate the wisdom, 
beauty and safety of a place of peace at this moment. 
Out of the stricken city of conscience'stood forth no 
accuser to say: ‘Worse is it when human nature 
goes to war with itself — hearts with each other.”’ 
Sarah had been too busy with her thoughts to heed 
when William left the house — but she was busier with 
them now. 

If these boys had lost their father, what was left to 
them? She was left. She! Whata horror of soli- 
tude seemed to encircle them at the thought! Was 
it possible that they could be left in the world with 
only her to lead and support them! The thought of 
their helplessness gave them, in that helplessness, 
anew to her— gave her anew to them. 

The sun looked forth untroubled, yes, —all that 
afternoon, till he went down into the waves—to 
illuminate William’s grave ? Hecould never have sur- 
vived a storm like that, which surely would make 
wrecks of all the coast craft. 

These three, the mother and her boys, walked till 
dark along the shore. The moon rose, and hand in 
hand they walked there. But out from the deep no 
voice spoke to them; across the waters no form of 
life walked toward them. 

Three days and nights this dreadful watch contin- 
ued, and on the third day, having given up all hope, 
Sarah sat down to wonder what would now become 
of them. Nothing could they do. The boat which 
had been moored on the beach, by which they mfght 
have returned to the mainland, had been dashed in 
pieces in the sudden storm; they could do nothing 
for their own deliverance from the island—they 
could only wait. By and by somebody would come 
to learn what had become of them. But this was, 
will you believe it? —the least of the thoughts that 
troubled Sarah. 

At last among these thoughts came one that stung 
like an adder. Why should she mourn? She had 
lost William long before the tempest took him. The 
conviction perhaps had its consolations —at least it 
set the woman’s mind to work in a new direction. 

Twice William had said to her, pointing to the tin 
box which always stood on the top-shelf of the 
cupboard which he had built for her, and painted red: 
‘This is my store-house, and contains all my treasure. 
What’s mine is yours.” 

These words which she now recalled led her on 
the third day of his absence to open the box, which 
she had until now refrained from doing, though she 
more than suspected that he had directed her atten- 
tion to it hoping she would look within. Marc An- 
tony! could you yourself have devised a better 
method for driving back into the infernal regions 
the suspicion which had poisoned Sally Nicholson ! 
There lay the bright lemon-colored envelope, and 
what did it contain but a policy of life insurance, 
made out in the poor fellow’s name, and by him, 
transferred to his wife; and with this paper Helen 
had brought to William a receipt for the interest 





He had now been gone but half an hour from the 


due, which he had transmitted through her! 
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What more than this could have been done for 
Sarah, except to give her back her husband in the 
flesh ? 

He did come, creeping with a single broken oar| 
along the coast one day, with lines on his good face | 
which the finger of tempest had drawn there; and} 
many a gray hair among his bright, black locks. 

When he saw 
Sarah again, and 
understood what 





had passed on 
shore in his ab- 
sence, he broke 
into weeping.— 
She alone could 
wipe those tears 
away, and send 
sunlight to their 
sources. She 
wiped them away 
and sent the sun- 
light down. 

It would seem, 
then, that one 
may receive, as 
well as pay in- 
terest on a life 
insurance; and, 
a man need not 
die in order that 
his beloved ones 
may reap the ad- 
vantage of his 
safe investment. 

— C. Cheesebro’. 
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LOVE ALOFT. 





IT is impossi- 
ble to think of 
love without 
thinking. of the 
poets, who are 
its best interpre- 
ters. Love is the 
poetry of life, and 
poetry is its only 
fitting expres- 
sion.. The most 
unpoetical _na- 
tures are so well 
aware of this 
fact, when in 
love, that they 
call in the poets 
to their aid then, 
as at other times 
they call in the 
doctor. And the 
poets, great and 
small, are ready 
for them, with 
remedies suited 
to their symp- 
toms, from the 
mild and diluted 
valentine, which 
can be adminis- 
tered freely, to 
the wild and 
heart-broken 
wail which, how- 
ever, is seldom, 
if ever, required, 
as the breaking 
of hearts is out of 
fashion. Where 
there are “no 
poets to lend 
their aid (but we 
are supposing an 
impossible case), 
the lover makes himself a poet, for the time being, | 
and frequently a noble one. Some of the best songs 
in the world have sung themselves into existence 
from the loving hearts of ignorant men and women, 
and he must be a poet of remarkable genius who can 
imitate them successfully. Burns could do so, but 
then Burns was a poet of remarkable genius. His 


ny 





love songs are inimitable, and the best of them, wel 
always thought, are put in the mouths of his hero-| 
ines, who are not ladies, but simple country lasses, 
who say what they mean, Here is one: 


‘O whistle, and I'll come to you, my lad, 

O whistle, and I'll come to you, my lad: 

Though father and mither and a’ should gae mad, 
O whistle and I'll come to you, my lad. 


But warily tent, when you come to court me, 
And come na unless the back-yett be a-jee: 
Syne up the back-stile, and let naebody see, 
And come as ye were na comin’ to me.”’ 
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LOVE ALOFT.—OTTo GUNTHER. 


William Allingham has written a delightful Irish 
song in praise of ‘“ Lovely Mary Donnelly :” 


‘* When she stood up for dancing, her steps were so complete, 

The music nearly killed itself to listen to her feet : 

The fiddler moaned his blindness, he heard her so much praised, 

But blessed himself he was not deaf when once her voice she 
raised. 


And evermore I'm whistling or lilting what you sung, 

Your smile is always in my heart, your name beside my tongue, 

But you've as many sweethearts as you'd count on both your 
hands, 

And tor myself there's not a thumb or little finger stands.”’ 





Akin to the lovers of whom the poets we have 
quoted have given us a glimpse are the pair on the 
roof before us, though their love is of a graver and 
more serious nature than generally obtains in Irish 
or Scottish poetry. It is an idyl in the lives of both, 
and they are making the most of it. They have 
proved the truth of the old song which declares what 
most parents and 
guardians soon- 
er or later dis- 
cover, that “love 
will find out its 
way.” Weknew 
well before that 
“‘ Love laughs at 
locksmiths,” but 
not that it scales 
roots. It has 
found out the 
way, it seems, in 
Germany, where 
they do so many 
things well, al- 
beit not much 
given to senti- 
ment,—as_ the 
rest of the world 
understands it. 

Love aloft is 
one thing, and 
love below an 
other. It may 
seem a little cy- 
nical to say so, 
but it is a fact 
all the same, and 
a very sad fact 
to many. There 
is a charm in 
courting which 
is generally ab- 
sent from mar- 
riage. No man 
is a hero to his 
valet; and very 
few men are he- 
roes to their 
wives, who knew 
them better than 
their valets ever 
can. If the la- 
dies are heroines 
to their femmes 
de chambre, it is 
only polite to 
suppose they are 
to their hus- 
bands. We hope 
they are. Mrs. 
Malaprop, or 
some other old 
lady in the play, 
declared it was 
well to com- 
mence the mar- 
ried life with a 
little aversion. 
We think it is 
better to com- 
mence it with a 
little delusion! 
On second 
thoughts, how- 
ever, she was 
right ; for, as she 
put it, a change 
would be for the 
better, while as 
we put it the 
change would be 
for the worse. 
Cease to delude 
| us, then, ladies —if you can, and we will cease to 
|delude you. Cease to love you we cannot! 
| This is all very well for ladies and gentlemen, we 
think we hear the thoughtful reader remark; but 
how about those who are not ladies and gentlemen, 
but simply men and women? If you refer to the 
lovers aloft, we think they will be happier when 
married than they were when single —as happy as 
the doves that are perched so closely above them; 
and making love themselves; and, as the children 
| say, we Can say no more than that. 
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A GLIMPSE AT IRELAND. 


ANANIAS made a reflection as we left Killarney. 
“We travel under a disadvantage,” said he. ‘We 
cannot tell, as yet, how much of what we see is spe- 
cifically Irish, and how much generically British. 
Yesterday’s chops, of tender and beatific memory, I 
was about to set down to the credit of Ireland, when I 
remembered a.tradition that England, which we have 
not seen, is famous for mutton. Honor where honor 
is due: .Shall: we praise Great Britain in general, or 
Ireland :in particular ?’’ 

IL sighed. ‘Let us go to dinner,”’ said I. 

“Let us go to England,” responded Ananias. 

“Yes, but afterwards. First chops; then England 
and philosophy.” Fatigue and hunger had crept 
upon me during our trip to the lakes, and I thought 
it was inconsiderate, not to say heartless, in my com- 
panion to introduce discussion before dinner. 

But at that meal we detided that unless our taste | 
had become, since leaving home, like the ear of By- 
ron’s duelist in Don Fuan, ‘more Irish and less nice,”’ 
chops equal to those then set before us were not to 
be found in America. 

‘With the British lion,” 


” 


said I, ‘‘we may have our 


quarrels yet; but I am sure that we shall never dis-| 


agree with the British lamb.” 

“Well,” rejoined my companion, “let us resume 
our journey to-morrow.” 

And so we took the morning train for Dublin. 

How wide one’s senses open during the first un- 
sated weeks in a strange country! We two peripa- 
tetics seemed to become all ear and eye. From the 


ward across the Atlantic. Even the plants and trees, 
whom we must now, I suppose, since the Development 
theory has become orthodox, honor with the personal 
pronouns, and credit with some sort of drowsy vege- 
table soul—even plants have an immaterial nature 
which is affected, like that of men, by their circum- 
stances. Going westward achieves wonders, if we 
may trust the author of that valuable work, ‘“‘ What 
Little I Know About Farming.” Was it this migra- 
tion that made our oaks and pines and hemlocks so 
different from those of England? 

| Doubtless all things, then, thought I, depend upon 
|circumstances. And I broke out into generalizations | 
| —a bad thing to do habitually; but T felt quite at| 
liberty to bore Ananias, for he was my friend. “ Each | 

phenomenon is the product of everything else,” said | | 

I. “If anything had ever been different from what | 

it was, everything would now be different from | 
ie 18,” 
Looking at my audience, I observed that he had | 

| just dropped off into a placid sleep, and could not | 
but think that if my remarks had been different from 
what they were, or if they had never been made at | 
all, he might still have been awake like me. I had} 
frightened him from his placid perch in the daylight, 








the flood of dreams. I had seen frogs behave in a} 
like unappreciative manner when I approached. 1| 
severely awoke Ananias. 


to America ? 


| periment of English university life. 


| for his courtesy. 
and he had plumped instantly beneath the surface of | 








upper rim of our ears, the angle of Woolner, which 
Darwin describes in his late work on “ The Genealogy 
of Man”’—I think I have the title correctly — that | 
furry point which Nature has turned down and| 
rounded into the refined oval of the human auricle, 
as a.baker moulds the edge of a pie-crust — the az- 
gulus Woolner? seemed to unfold itself, and prick 
itself up anew, that we might hear better. Like our 
ancestors the fauns, we listened with erect ears. 
Delightful landscapes appeared as we moved away. 
But what is perfect? There was one drawback to 
the enjoyment of them, one counter-charm to their 
beauty. The real scenes disturbed the imaginary 
pictures that I had seen so clearly, ever since my 
childhood, with ‘the inward eye.” Hill and valley 
and castle, and the enchanted lake where St. Patrick 
drowned the serpents, saying, ‘‘ Be aisy, darlints,”’ as 
he locked them into the fatal box—all had been 
definite forms in my thought; and the ideal Killar- 
ney was better known to me than many a lake and} 
mountain that I had seen. 
I found the real landscape taking possession of me | 








one of our own trains at thirty miles an hour. 





We found ourselves whirling away toward Dublin 


at the rate of fifty miles per hour, and with less jar- 


ring, swaying, and noise than attends the motion of 

Every 

feature of the ride was novel. Our train moved) 
stealthily away from the stations to the sound of a| 
small, musical whistle blown by the guard, instead of | 
starting like a colt at the hoot of a steam-trumpet. | 
We kept the left-hand track —a double track all the 
way —and it was pleasant to see it always followed 
and protected by dense hedges, or by fences of iron 
wire, and carried upon solid bridges above the level 
of the highway, or under equally solid bridges which 
lifted the road above us. The line seldom turned 
aside for the ridge of any hill or the valley of any 
stream. The fiery shuttle shot straight from sta- 





tion to station through the mountains themselves. | where its color or pattern was most popular. 
| tastes of many nations were thus displayed at a glance 


Yet what a delightful sense of safety on these trains 














land stone. But what we most wished to see was the 
way in which the students lived —a domestic interior 
in an Irish college — something that should resemble 
the environment of Verdant Green, that hero dear in 
the imagination of many an American collegian. 

We coyly intimated this desire to our new friend, 
and he, with great courtesy, at once invited us to his 
own rooms, in the northern side of the west quadran- 
gle. He had two sitting-rooms and a large bedroom, 


|with capacious closets, upon the ground floor; his 
larder was well stored with provisions, and his meals 


were served at his rooms; the furniture was good 
he 
lacked one thing. That one thing was a rocking- 
chair. Lacking this, he and his chum were as com- 
fortable as possible under the circumstances. 

I wondered, and still wonder that our own jeunesse 
dorée do not oftener try, as Mr. Bristed tried, the ex- 
“What outrage- 
ous providence prevented our graduating at such a 
place as this ?”” demanded I. But Ananias answered, 
“Let us save our enthusiasm for Oxford and Cam- 
bridge.” 

So we left our gentle Irishman, with many thanks 
Our next thought was to visit the 
“Donnybrook Fair.” Like the Killarney scenery, 
|this phrase was an old familiar of ours. How 
/many times had we gone in spirit to Donnybrook ! 


but like the young man mentioned in Scripture, 


At heart, however, I was | To be sure, there was now no Fair in progress, and 
glad that no one had overheard my utterances, for| Donnybrook itself had little interest — but we were 
they might have turned out to be heretical —a par-| full of the first romantic enthusiasms of travel. 
lous fear, for did we not intend to return in due time | 


We 
were sure that to be in Donnybrook was to be in the 
most Irish part of Ireland—to enter into the very 
spirit of the shillalah. 

A drizzling rain fell as we staged it out of Belfast 
city ; and when we reached Donnybrook the drizzling 
| rain still fell. Six Irishmen alighted from the stage 
and drank beer with the most uncharacteristic sedate- 
ness at the “Terminus” inn, then vanished dismally 
in the rain. Nothing was to be done, but to return 
in the same stage to Dublin. We did so. We had 
seen nothing; still, we had seen Donnybrook, and 
we were satisfied. 

We observed nothing which served for an irritant 
to our fancies until we reached the Exhibition of 
Irish Industry, then in progress. Here was a sight 
for a philosopher—a collection of cloths arranged 
according to national taste in dress. Each different 





fabric was exhibited under the name of the country 
The 


—none ofthat apprehension, as the American phrases | —Classified and generalized in masses of color. 


it, that every moment may be your last! 


It was with regret that | Switch and station we noticed a complicated sy stem | 


| of signals, devised for our greater security. The trim | 


At each|The characteristic hues of India, Norway, China, 


Australia, were all shown in contrast; it was as if all 
the world were made visible to us at once. Yellow 


like an unceremonious tenant, and putting out of} surfaces of the railway embankments and cuttings | was sure to be the favorite for Sout: American wear ; 
doors the old familiar furniture of the imagination. | | were clothed with fine grass, which is sold, by the | vivid scarlets went to Italy, purples and green to 


I began to fear that I should lose more sights than I| 
should see. Do other travelers experience this ex-| 
halation—this spiritual dissipation, when they come | 
into the real presence of what they had imagined ? | 


| 


mile of road, each summer, and these crops produce | 


quite a handsome little income to the railway man-} 
|agements throughout the kingdom. 


We reached Dublin on Good Friday, and found | 


| Spain ; while for home consumption, the Briton pre- 
fers red—the familiar dun and drab colors, and ex- 
| ports them to his kindred in the colonies. Of taste 
in color, the scale was evenly graded from dark to 


My gallery of old pictures, however, was not quite | that the tourist’s shrines, excepting the churches, | light according to the climatic heat of the different 


dispersed by travel. It gained many new landscapes ; 


|were closed until the morrow. 


We went to Saint 


countries. The brightness of a nation’s dress seems 


and though the old were somewhat dimmed by con-| Patrick’s Cathedral, the crooked walls of which seem-|to be in the ratio of its mean annual temperature. 


trast with the brighter colors of these, I can still | 
hang them side by side and compare the old with the | 
new, the ideal with the real landscape. It was hard 
to say, in this case, which was the lovelier scene; yet | 
the finest landscape I ever saw was in a dream, wie 
tains; I remember | 
iteven now more distinctly than many parts of Ire- 
land or Italy. 

Speeding northward through the island, we were | 
surprised at finding so little likeness, so much dif-| 
ference, between “the old country ” and the new. The 
difficulty, indeed, was to find any repetition of what 
we had left behind. There is a great gulf of differ- | 
ence, as well as of ocean, between the old world and | 
the new— between Killarney and “New Cork,” for| 
instance. Hardly anything in nature is the same 
upon both sides of the Atlantic, except the clouds, 
and these are more abundant there than at home. 
The ground, the grass, the flowers, the animals and 
men, all wore a different look from those of America. 
The trees were of more solid proportions, more dense 
in twig and branchlet, more full and succulent in leaf. 
Nothing really survives transplantation, thought I. 
The life’ goes on, but it is another character. If 
Milton had gone to America, he would never have 
written 








Tempora, non animum, mutant, qui trans mare currunt.’’ 


Men certainly did change their souls who went west- 


ed to have been builded before masons learned how 
to lay a straight foundation. The plane of the walls 
undulates laterally, as the floor of St. Mark’s, in| 
Venice, rises and falls from the level. Within, we} 
saw the tomb of Richard Strongbow. 


“ What a fossil old fellow!” 
“He looks like a cross between a 
crocodile and an iguanodon. Egypt itself contains 
nothing that appears more ancient than this tomb. 
So potent are the moist northern airs in causing the 


| decay of granite and of marble, that a century in Ire- 


land corrodes more deeply than a thousand years 
‘* Under the vault of blue Italian weather.” 


My comrade did not often drop into poetry — politics 
and statistics were his forte —and I reminded him that 
it was doubly out of keeping to quote from that sweet 
infidel Shelley, on Good Friday. Ananias therefore 
obligingly withdrew the quotation. 

Leaving the cathedral, we turned our steps towards 
Trinity College. A student met us in the outermost 
of the great quadrangular courts around which the 
college buildings stand, and volunteered to show us 
the place. Under his guidance we saw a great num- 
ber of fine and interesting things—lecture-rooms, 
chapels, libraries (nothing is less interesting than a 
library in which you cannot stay to read), and the 





massive Corinthian fagade of the buildings, in Port- 





The mail-clad | 
warrior reposes, carved in barbaric effigy, upon the | 
| lid of his sarcophagus. 
|said Ananias. 


|In the character of the figuring and pattern of the 
| fabrics, the distinctions were more subtle; but it was 


|interesting to note the great difference, the range. 


|from wild to cultivated, in the grain of national 
tastes. One thing was evident, that profound causes 
determined the tastes in clothes, of all clothes-wear- 
ing people. Color, figure, and pattern, the very 
choice of one’s tailor, are controlled by general laws. 
Yet each wearer of garments fancies that he makes 
the freest choice. A new Sartor Resartus might be 
written by the aid of this strange collection, which 
epitomized the clothing of the world, and showed 
how the great waves of color and of ornamental pat- 
tern had spread among the nations. 

“ How local,” I said, “is our northern dislike of 
brilliant colors in dress’! Why should we, who have 
cloudy skies and pale complexions, exclude from our 
garb the splendid colors of the plumage of birds, of 
gems, of flowers and flame? Nature offers us for 
our imitation the loveliest examples of color. The 
brightest tints in this collection are less intense than 
the yellow of an American elmin October; their crim- 
sons are unsuccessful rivals of the autumn maple 
leaves; nor can the green that the Spanish wear out- 
vie the June meadows. Why should we not clothe 
ourselves sometimes as the grasses of the field, and 
put away the masculine blame of black? Why have 
we discarded color in our dress, whose ancestors 
walked gorgeously in scarlet and in gold? Is it to 
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give lovely woman the monopoly of color, and to 
make our sombre garb a foil and background to her 
bright attire? Give us back the days of doublets, 
ruffs, and velvets— of slashed breeches and nodding 
plumes! Why are we doomed to perennial black 
the refuge of abject mediocrity in taste?” 

Then my companion made his little speech in an- 


swer to me. “There is no lack of causes,” said he, | 


“for this modern zsthetic decadence. One of the 
principal reasons is that the plain clothes of men are 
a concession to the democratic spirit. Fine dress 
marked too clearly, for the street, the distinction of 
the rich from the poor; in times of disorder the mob 
attacked the gen- 
tlemen first, and 
tore off their fine 
feathers. The gen- 
tlemen concluded, 
in the course of 
generations, that 
it was better to set 
the fashion of sim- 
plicity. The pop- 
ulace cannot abol- 
ish wealth, neither 
can they force rich 
men to live in poor 
houses. But it has 
prevailed on them 
to dress in such a 
way as not to of- 
fend their pride. 
The movement 
began as long ago 
as the enactment 
of that sumptuary 
law of Venice de- 
creeing that the 
gondolas be strip- 
ped of their orna- 
ments, and paint- 
ed black. The de- 
mocratic tendency 
gave us the fune- 
real gondola of to- 
day, and made pos- 
sible Shelley’s de- 
scription of it as‘a 
butterfly of which 
the chrysalis might 
have been a coffin.’ 
Like the Venetian 
gondola, and for 
the same reason, 
the European gen- 
tleman now ap- 
pears in black. The 
Englishman has 
reacted as far as 
gray from this 
mere negation. 
But the English 
nobleman is one of 
the most plainly 
dressed people in 
the world, and for 
that reason, among 
others, the English 
aristocracy is the 
strongest. When 
slashed breeches 
come in fashion 
again, expect the 
fall of the British 
Empire.” 

I made a note of 
this in my pocket 
almanac, and we returned to supper. — 7. 4M. Coan. | 


——____—_-> — 


THE MAN IN THE MOON. 





VERY very long ago there was a man who went 
out into the forest one Sunday morning to cut 
wood. Having chopped a large quantity of brush- 
wood, he tied it together, thrust a stick through the 
bundle, threw it over his shoulder, and was on his 
way home, when there met him on the road a comely 
man, dressed in his Sunday clothes, who was going 
to church. He stopped, and, accosting the wood- 
cutter, said: “ Dost thou not know that on earth 
this is Sunday, the day on which God rested from his 





works, after he had created the world, with all the 
beasts of the field, and also man? Dost thou not 


THE ALDINE. 


| 





know what is written in the fourth commandment. 
‘Thou shalt keep holy the Sabbath-day ?’” The 
| questioner was our Lord himself. The wood-cutter 
| was hardened, and answered: “ Whether it is Sunday 
jon earth or Monday (Moonday) in heaven, what 
Say it concern thee or me?” “For this thou shalt 
|for ever bear thy bundle of wood,” said the Lord; 
|“‘and because the Sunday on earth is profaned by 
|thee thou shalt have an everlasting Monday, and 
stand in the moon, a warning to all such as break the 
| Sunday by work.” From that time the man stands 
in the moon, with his faggot of brushwood, and will 
| stand there to all eternity. — Yudle- 7zde Stories. 








THE RAINY DAY.—Joun S. DAvis. 


THE RAINY DAY. 





THE day is cold, and dark, and dreary ; 
It rains, and the wind is never weary ; 
The vine still clings to the mouldering wall, 
But at every gust the dead leaves fall, 
And the day is dark and dreary. 


My life is cold, and dark, and dreary ; 

It rains, and the wind is never weary ; 

My thoughts still cling to the mouldering Past, 

But the hopes of youth fall thick in the blast, 
And the days are dark and dreary. 


Be still, sad heart! and cease repining : 
Behind the clouds is the sun still shining ; 
Thy fate is the common fate of all, 
Into each life some rain must fall, 
Some days must be dark and dreary. 
—H. W. Longfellow. 





OBLIVION. 





OBLIVION is not to be hired. The greater part must 
be content to be as though they had not been, to be 
found in the register of God, not in the record of 
man. Twenty-seven names make up the first story 
before the flood, and the recorded names ever since 
contain not one living century. The number of the 
dead long exceedeth all that shall live. The night of 
time far surpasseth that of the day, and who knows 
when was the equinox? Every hour adds unto that 
current arithmetic, which scarce stands one moment. 
And since death must be the Lucina of life, and even 
Pagans doubted, 
whether to live 
thus were to die; 
since our longest 
sun sets at right 
descensions, and 
makes but winter 
arches, and there- 
fore it cannot be 
long before we lie 
down in darkness, 
and have our light 
in ashes ; since the 
brother of death 
daily haunts us 
with dying me- 
mentos, and time 
that grows old in 
itself, bids us hope 
no long duration ; 
diuturnity is a 
dream and folly of 
expectation. 

Darkness and 
light divide the 
course of time, and 
oblivion shares 
with memory a 
great part even of 
our living beings ; 
we slightly _ re- 
member our felici- 
ties, and the smart- 
est strokes of af- 
fliction leave but 
short smart upon 
us. Sense endur- 
eth no extremities, 
and sorrows de- 
stroy us or them- 
selves. To weep 
into stones are 
fables. Afflictions 
induce callosities ; 
miseries are slip- 
pery, or fall like 
snow upon us, 
which, notwith- 
standing, is no un- 
happy _ stupidity. 
To be ignorant of 
evils to come, and 
forgetful of evils 
past, is a merciful 
provision in na- 
ture, whereby we 
digest the mixture 
of our few and 
evil days, and, our 
delivered senses 
not relapsing into 
cutting remem- 

*brances, our sor- 

rows are not kept 
| raw by the edge of repetitions. A great part of an- 
tiquity contented their hopes of subsistency with a 
transmigration of their souls—a good way to con- 
tinue their memories, while having the advantage of 
plural successions, they could not but act something 
remarkable in such variety of beings, and enjoying 
the fame of their past selves, make accumulation of 
glory unto their last durations. Others, rather than 
be lost in the uncomfortable night of nothing, were 
content to recede into the common being, and make 
one particle of the public soul of all things, which 
was no more than to return into their unknown and 
divine original again. Egyptian ingenuity was more 
| unsatisfied, contriving their bodies in sweet consist- 
‘encies, to attend the return of their souls. But all 
| was vanity, feeding the wind and folly. — Browne. 
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THE PINES OF THE RACQUETTE. — Joun A. Hows. 
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THE ALDINE. 





THE FORTUNE OF THE HASSANS. 

« SOMEONE is coming in,” said Cassy Devine. 

“Who is it ?”’ asked Mrs. Hassan. 

«A woman in gray, with a shawl over her head.” 

“Oh! that is only the ghost,” said Mrs. Hassan, 
composedly. 

Now, when you hear people speak of ghosts in that 
matter of course tone, it naturally surprises you a 
little; and Cassy looked up for an explanation, 
though she neither exclaimed nor wondered. 

“Tt is only an appearance.” 
quietly. 


said 
“We always see it wherever we go. 
is no one.” 

“But I saw her myself, as plainly as I see you this 
minute — I heard a step on the boards.” 

“TJ dare say, but you see no one knocks or comes 
in. If you went to look, you would find no one in 
the garden. When we first began to see her, we 
thought some one was trying to play us a trick, 
and tried several times to catch the person, whoever 
it might be, but we never could. Now we have grown 
so used to her that we think nothing about her.” 

“Ts it not some reflection in the glass?” 

“Tf so, why is it always the same figure, and why 
does it always come the same way ?”’ 

“pees ie: 


| 
Mrs. Hassan, 
There | 


Clays had an immense idea of “system,” and were | If his mother was satisfied, James did not much mind 
always in a hurry and a whirl. Mrs. Grundy. Tutor though he was, he made himself 


If they received company, Care brooded, bat-like | respected in his vocation, and did what his hands 
over the feast and the hostess, and | found to do. 


There were other stories about the Hassans. It 


was said that they, as a race, lived near the frontier 
that something would “ fail to connect.” When you| between the visible and invisible, and that there was 
| went to call you were ushered into a dark parlor and | some sort of connection between the blood and those 
left there, lonely and forlorn, surrounded by worsted | creatures that dwell in the border land between hu- 
| work and little china things, while the girls hurried | manity and whatever comes next. 
|into their dresses and came down at last, seemingly 
resentful at you, as the cause of the disturbance. 

There was not much sympathy between Cassy De- 

| vine and her relations, but they lived very peaceably 
together. Mrs. Clay and her daughters had beena 
little inclined to dictate and domineer at first, but 
| they did not continue the system. 
| If Cassy was lonely sometimes, if she was troubled | 
| with aspirations after ‘an object in life,” 


| 


| such feelings to herself. 


‘*O'er all there hung the shadow of a fear,” 





It was reported 
that they saw visions, and were gifted with second- 
sight, and were subject to visitations from guests not 
exactly canny. It may be that the family had a sort 
of pride in these legends, which they neither asserted 
nor disowned. 

The Hassan ghosts, if such there were, were re- 
spectable well-bred spirits, and would have scorned 
to mix themselves up with the modern table-tipping, 
scribbling fraternity. 

“ What do you think that thing is, mother ?”’ asked 
James, when Cassy had gone home. 

“T don’t know; I have given the matter up.” 

* Is there no story to account for her 

* T heard a legend from Leander, your granfather’s 
old colored servant; but it was, I fancy, rather the 
consequence than the cause of the apparition. They 


she kept 
Her strength of mind was 
not of that order which exhibits itself by wailing 
| publicly about things no mortal can help. Her life 
| was nota bright one, but she had her work to do, and 
|did it as well as she could. If not happy she was 
|contented, and drew waters of refreshment from 
|those wells of salvation which open even by the 


S> 
») 


| wayside for those who will drink. She was ‘a quiet 
“Yes, she or it, always comes in, never goes out.| girl,” people said. Her cousins were wont to remark 
We have seen the same thing wherever we have that Cassy was “literary ’’—a word sometimes used 


say she was heard before she was seen; she came in 
visible shape, for the first time, the autumn after you 


lived for the last thirty years.”’ 

“T used to try to catch her when I was a boy,” 
said James Hassan, the tutor, looking up from the 
paper he was cutting into half sheets, ‘‘ but I never 


a> | 
could meet her face to face. She is a very harmless 


ghost, and I don’t know why we should object to her 
walking. It amuses her, and it don’t hurt us.” 

“ Did you ever try to speak to her?” 

“She never answers. Once she stoppeda moment 
and looked in at the window.” 

“ What was she like ?” 

“JT only had an impression that for a moment a 
pair of wistful dark eyes looked into mine.” 

‘But do you really think it is a ghost, Mr. Has- 
san ?”’ asked Cassy, half impressed. 

“ Not at all, I only say it is an appearance I can’t 
account for. Must you go Miss Devine ?” 

“ Yes, aunt is going to have the Church sociable to 
night, and I promised to help.” 

“That’s worse than a ghost,” said the tutor. 

“Oh! infinitely,” said Cassy, seriously. “ Good 


night Mr. Hassan, thank you for the library key,” | 


and she went away. 

Cassy Devine was a teacher in the Menango Acad- 
emy. She taught Latin, French, a little Greek, 
history and composition, and now and then a few | 
other “miscellaneous branches.” She worked six | 
hours a day in school, often as many out, and she | 
had a salary of six hundreda year. Her father and_| 


mother were dead ; she was five and twenty years old, | in the tutor’s hands, it was a rocky barren farm where | together. 


and had no relations in the world, but the aunt and | 
cousins with whom she lived, that is to say with| 
whom she boarded for four dollars a week, exclusive | 
of fuel and washing. 

She was rather tall, and few people in Menango 


were born. If you notice, she is seen oftener in the 
fall than at any other time.”’ 

« But what is the story ?”’ 

‘‘ Leander said, that the Hassan who was your great 
grandfather, once, when out hunting, met, in a rocky 
ravine among the hills, a beautiful woman, with whom 
he, of course, fell in love. 


very effectively as a sort of social ‘‘taboo.”” She 
| was rather left out of her cousins’ circle, and she did 
/not much care; she had a few friends of her own. | 
President Lyon and his wife liked her; some of the 
|young people at the Academy were enthusiastic 


|about Miss Devine, and Mrs. Hassan gave her warm 


She was always dressed in 
| 2 


welcome whenever she came. gray, and wore a gray mantle. 


In the society of the 
|few whom she knew well, Cassy would come out 
wonderfully, and light up into a glow and sparkle that 
quite transformed face and manner. 

The Hassans were called “queer,” though they 
affected no eccentricity, and courted no sixpenny 
martyrdom by advocating the views of any extrava- 
gant cigue. They went to the Congregational 
Church; the son was a tutor in Menango College, 


She never told her 
lover who she was, nor did he know whence she 
came, nor where she went. According to Leander, 
| however, she could not have been an evil spirit, as 
|she promised to marry her admirer before the minis- 
ter, and they exchanged rings, and were regularly 
betrothed. The young man’s father, however, found 
out the state of the case, and naturally disapproved 
of such aconnection for his son. Perhaps he thought 
a most respectable and orthodox institution, and, the wood lady a fiend, or a witch, for he stole on the 
yet the fact was generally recognised that the family | trysting place, accompanied by the minister, to exor- 
were “not like other people.” |cise her, if she were a demon, and the constable, to 

There was a legend that the name had come origin-| arrest her, if she were a sworn servant of the adver- 
ally trom the Moors, and now and then a Hassan was) sary. She disappeared with a wild cry, and could 
born so oriental in aspect that the tradition was re-| never be found, but the young man pined from that 
biter They had Huguenot blood in their veins, too, | hour; and though he married a bride of his father’s 
| 





mixed with their English Puritan stock. | choosing, he did not live to see the birth of his child. 


For some generations the Hassans had been singu-| “The story goes that this creature was the Fortune 


larly unfortunate. The first American Hassan had} of the Hassans, and that, having driven her away, 


been a Pennsylvania Colonial Magnate, a man of in- 
fluence and many acres, but the property had slipped | 
away by one misfortune and another, and though the 
last scrap of his ancestral possessions still remained 


the rent hardly paid the taxes. James Hassan’s| 
father had, like his father before him, been a physi- 
cian of some eminence, but he had never been able 
to make his science serve his fortune, and had died 
poor. It was whispered that his property had gone | 


they would never be lucky until they could find her 
again, and bring her over the threshold. They say 
all the troubles of the family date from that time.”’ 

James told Cassy the story, and they smiled over it 
They were intimate in a way, united by 
mutual likings and aversions, but they called one 
another Mr. Hassan and Miss Devine. Cassy was 
not the sort of girl whom every one salutes by the 
Christian name. 


When Cassy came back to her aunt’s, after she 


thought her pretty. She was somewhat pale, with|to save from utter ruin James's older brother, one of had heard the story of the Gray Lady, Mrs. Clay 


clear cut features, and a rather large mouth, a pair of | 





those men who seem born for nothing but to exer- | thought proper to address her niece in this fashion: 
great blue-gray eyes under black brows and aia pre to the utmost the love and long suffering of all, ‘Cassy, if I were you, I wouldn’t go to see Mrs. 
and she had a great quantity of hair, which neither) their kindred. When everything else had failed him, 


| ° 
Hassan so much; people will say you go after 


flashed, nor streamed, nor glittered, nor did any of| Dick Hassan had come home to die of a long, wast-| James 


those things for which hair is famous Home TES, | 
but was simply light brown hair. Cassy wore it| 
twisted into a thick coil at the back of her head, for 
nothing would ever persuade her to wear a chignon. 

This young lady did her best in her vocation, and 
she succeeded, and was popular as a teacher, perhaps | 
not the less so, that her manner had none of that | 
self conscious, obtrusive propriety, which is a little 
apt to mark school teachers of both sexes. She was 
a reader, and something of a student. She had been 
made free of the college library, and when the stu- 
dents were out of the way she would sometimes lock 
herself up there for hours together. The fruit of her 
work appeared in her talk with her classes in history, 
which was sometimes well worth hearing — clear, 
Vivid, and real. 

Cassy’s aunt, Mrs. Clay, and her two daughters 
Maude and Blanche, were great housekeepers. They 
kept everything in the most intense order, and to 
secure that result lived in the midst of an exceeding 
and all pervading fuss, of which they were at once the 
cause and the centre. 

The wheels of the domestic machinery squeaked 
and creaked and groaned as they revolved. The 





= —_= 


ing, wearing illness. 

There had been a daughter, a bright, beautiful girl, 
who, endowed with every grace and talent, had mar-| 
ried a man “not worth his salt,” as the saying goes. | 
One of those amiable persons who, with the best | 
grace in the world, live on the exertions and sacrifices 
of others. His wife had worn herself into her grave 
giving singing lessons on weak lungs. He still lived, | 
and many people regarded him as a martyr, and| 
wondered why the Hassans did not provide for poor | 
Cyrus Dale. Mrs. Hassan came from an old New| 
England stock —a race with traditions of the Revolu- | 
tion and the old French war. She had had much to} 
bear, but she had her seed in her, and she had en- 
dured to the end and made no sign. 

It was thought a notable instance of the Hassan | 
queerness when James, having obtained a place on| 
the staff of a certain great journal, resigned after a| 
little time, and came back to Menango to be a tutor 
in the college whence he had graduated with high | 
honors. James never gave his reasons for this step 
to the world at large. He simply told his mother 
that he had been asked “to tell lies,’ and finding 


| himself not suited to that employment had resigned. 


” 


“Will they?” said Cassy, looking straightforward 
out of the window. 

“Yes; a girl can’t go much toa house where there 
are unmarried men, without being noticed.” 

“Can’t she?” said Cassy, and then she collected 
her things and went up stairs. 

It had been on the end of her tongue to ask why 
people should notice her friendship with Mrs. Hassan 
more than they did that of Maude and Blanche with 
old Mrs. Campbell, who kept house for Professor 
Beaucour. The Professor was unmarried, not much 
over forty, and very handsome, and Mrs. Campbell 
was not a very interesting woman, Zer se. 

Cassy had, however, refrained from this question, 
but as she went up stairs she rather regretted that 
she had refrained. When she reached her own room 
she sat for some time looking out over the river to 
the hills, but she neither cried nor soliloquized. It 
was many days, however, before she again crossed 
the street and entered the room where Mrs. Hassan 
was always to be found with her book, or her work. 

One damp gray day in October, James Hassan 
stood looking down the long plank walk which led 
under the cherry trees to the front gate. The yel- 
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low wet leaves were fluttering slowly down on the 
wet wilted grass. The garden was in its Fall weedi- 
ness, and the tutor was in that frame of mind when 
men ask themselves, concerning all things under the 
sun, “ What is the use?” 

There had been trouble in the college. A student, 
whom Mr. Hassan had done his best to save from 
ruin, had been at last dismissed. Then the faculty 
had endeavored to get an appropriation from the 
Board of Trustees for the library; a member of the 
said board had seriously asked Professor Beaucour if 
he thought the young men had “read through” all 
the books already on the shelves, and the professor 
had been so shocked and disgusted as to have seri- 
ous thoughts of resignation, and had to be “ reasoned 
with” by his confréres. 

Then James had written an article for a magazine 
on “Early Christians’ Hymns,” and the editor had 








like. He drew back until he was hidden by a tail 
lilac, and watched. 

Nearer it came, nearer still; he heard a light step, 
the sweep of a floating robe as the thing came toward 
him with a swift, steady, gliding motion. 

The next instant it was close upon him. He sprang 
and caught something in his arms, something which 
seemed flesh and blood, clad in no more unearthly 





vesture than gray merino, and some ordinary light 
shawl. 
“What do you mean, Mr. Hassan?” asked Miss 
Devine’s voice, with a little ring of anger. 
James let her go, and stood back in utter sur-| 
prise and rising confusion. 
“T—I beg your pardon, I thought you were the 
ghost,” he said. 
“Ah! I see,”’ said Cassy smiling, but coloring a lit- 


tle. ‘You took me for the Fortune of the Hassans.” | 


Mrs. Clay, “I heard he was paying attention to a 
young lady in New York. I wonder when the wed- 
ding will be?” 

“Perhaps in the spring,” said Cassy Devine very 
demurely, put with a little smile and blush, as she 
rose and went out of the room. 


— Clara F. Guernsey, 
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THE WOLF, THE CALF, AND THE GOAT. 


THE little that is known concerning sop is to 
the effect, that he was born about 620 B. C.; that he 
was brought when young as a slave to Athens; that 
he served under several masters, and was finally 
given his liberty by Iadmon the Samian. He is said 
to have been in Athens under the usurpation of 
Pisistratus, whom he satirized in his fable of “ Jupiter 
and the Frogs.”” He is also said to have been sent by 


























THE WOLF, THE CALF, AND THE GOAT.—H. L. STEPHENS. 


written, confessing himself to be ‘something of a 
purist,” and asking whether Mr. Hassan hadn’t meant 
to “use the plural, and say Cherubims and Sera- 
phims, instead of Cherubim and Seraphim?” All 
these circumstances together had tried the tutor’s 
mind, not to mention that his brother-in-law, Cyrus 
Dale, intended to publish a volume of little spoony 
puny poems, and wished James to bear the expenses 
of said publication. Then, perhaps, Mr. Hassan was 
conscious of a certain loss, a missing link in his life 
somewhere — what the venacular calls a “sense of 
goneness.” ‘ Why didn’t she come? Had any fool 
been talking? How pleasant she had been with her 
kind womanly ways? There was a sort of serene 
brightness about her — worker as she was — she was 
like ‘the grave and beautiful damsel, called Discre- 
tion,’ who met Christian at the door of the House 
Beautiful.” : 
Suddenly James started, and drew a long breath. 
Up the walk, under the dripping boughs, and over 
the fallen leaves, came a shape robed in gray, with a 
gray mantle drawn over the head. The face was 
shaded by the covering — he could not see what it was 


“Don’t go in just yet,” said the tutor, with a strange 
whirl of impressions spinning through heart and 
brain. ‘Come, I want to show you how the Cataw- 
ba’s have ripened in spite of the frost.”’ 

Cassy went. 

An hour later James and she came over the thresh- 
old together hand in hand. 

“ Mother,” said the tutor, “I bring you the For- 
tune of the Hassans, I have caught her at last.” 

The next afternoon, which was Saturday, Blanche 
Clay came into the family circle in quite a state of 
excitement. ‘‘Oh, Mother!”’ she said, “ Only think! 
You know the Hassans ?”’ 

“Why of course I do,” said Mrs. Clay, fretfully, 
“ What of them?” 

“Well, they’ve had a bit of land in Pennsylvania 
for years, of no earthly use only to make taxes, and 
now word has come that there has been oil found 
there, and James is offered, oh, I don’t know how 
much money for it.” 

“Well, there !”’ said Maud. ‘The Hassans’ Fortune 
is come at last.” 





“James will be thinking of marrying now,” said 


Croesus to distribute a large sum of money to the 
citizens of Delphi; but in consequence of some dis- 
pute he returned the money, which so incensed them 
that they threw him headlong from a precipice. A 
pestilence which followed was attributed to this crime, 
and the Delphians made compensation for his death, 
which, in default of relatives, was paid to Iadmon the 
grandson of his old master. 

The fables of sop have delighted the world for 
over two thousand years. They have been transla- 
ted into all European languages, and have given rise 
to a host of imitations. From one of the most cuti- 
ous of these imitations, entitled “sop, Junior, in 
America,” published at New York in 1834, Mr. Steph- 
ens has illustrated the fable which follows: 

“ Asa calf was walking about a well-stocked farm- 
yard, a wolf stepped up to a wicket in the fence, and 
said, ‘Good afternoon, miss, I have great news for 
you and all your companions: if you will open the 
wicket, I will tell it you.’ ‘What hinders you from 
telling it where you are?’ asked the calf, ‘is your news 
so big, that it won’t pass between the pales of the 





wicket?’ ‘By no means; by no means;’ replied the 
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wolf, a little confused by this unexpected rebuff, ‘my 
only intention in asking admittance, was to show 
how entirely free I am from all suspicion of your 
harboring any intention to do me harm.’ 

‘Doubtless, sir,’ said a goat which, on hearing the 
wolf's voice, had joined the calf, ‘you are a person 
of rare and most surprising ingenuousness. If all 
wolves were of your confiding character, the lambs 
and kids would soon be shamed into a resolution of 
avoiding all occasions from which you could pos- 
sibly take offence. You desire to 


cannot more 


show yourself free from all suspicion of our har-| rupting you; but I wish to remark to Mr. Wolf, that | 


entirely to the purpose. 
parations were made after the publication of the 
ordinance, I must conclude that peace was pro- 
claimed only to render successful the obviously 
premeditated war which followed; and further, that 
the amity which has so lately been decreed, has with 
it precisely the same sort of good will which the lion 
and his friends were always wont to show towards 
those who had any thing which they were disposed 
to take !’ 





Here the goat said, ‘Excuse me, cousin, for inter- 


If, as I suppose, those pre- 





and even the turkey-cock and the geese were not 
without some guesses of what was meant; whilst 
the wolf was evidently so embarrassed, that he was 
at a loss for a reply. After the pause of a few sec- 
onds the calf again addressed him, 

‘Far be it from us, sir, even to think of placing our 
misgivings in the way of your mission: indeed you 
may very soon have an opportunity for executing it 
still further and for telling the very remarkable 
tidings which we have just heard, to persons of far 
more importance. I see our two bulls leading the 
way over that hill; and they will be here probably, 


boring any intention to do you harm, than we | whatever there may be in the lion’s ordinance, | by the time that one of us could reach yonder wood.’ 
desire to show ourselves free from all suspicion | which is advantageous to us, we shall be ready to | Here the wolf turned suddenly round, and saw the 


of your enter- 
taining any such 






broad-chest- 
ed, shaggy-maned 


two 





your readiness to 








fear. Indeed, sir, 


pass over here, 
places this beyond 
all doubt; and we 
should prove our- 
selves to have 
profited very little 
by the many evi- 
dences of it which 
you have given, if 
we did not act ac- 
cordingly.’ Whilst 
the goat was thus 
speaking, the wolf 
had much ado to 
keep from show- 
how 


ing he in- 
wardly winced un- 
der her ironical 


retort; and he felt 
greatly abashed at 
perceiving how 
she had exposed 
his false preten- 
sion to ingenuous- 
ness, and pointed 
out his real char- 
acter under the 
flimsy covering 
by which he had 
expected to hide 
it. However, call- 
ing all his effron- 
tery to his aid, he 
said, ‘Certainly, 
madam, certainly ! 
And now for the 
important tidings, 
which I beg leave 
to add, the lion 
gave me a _ spe- 
cial commission to 
communicate. 
You must know 
then, my friends, 
that, two daysago, 
the lion made a 
proclamation, by 
which he ordained 
that thenceforth 
and forever, there 
should be peace 
and amity among 
all the animals 
of every country, 
class, order, and 
condition what- 
soever. Oh! had 



























































THE KINGFISHER.—L. BECKMANN, 


you but seen the rejoicings and the feasts which| make our grateful acknowledgments for it as soon as 


immediately followed the promulgation of this royal 
ordinance, as I saw them, your delight would have 
been equalto mine. This morning, also, the lion gave 
us a magnificent breakfast; and the viands were of 
the best, and in the greatest abundance. We had 
a fine ox, two fat hogs, three deer, sheep I really 
forget how many, two plump kids, and such a speci- 
men of delicate veal as—but, dear me, miss, you 
look quite distressed!’ ‘Your account of these great 
doings has, I own, a little disturbed me,’ said the 
calf. ‘But pray, sir, have the goodness to inform me, 
whether the preparations for this magnificent repast 
were made before, or after, the publication of the or- 
dinance!’ « I, I, I,’ stammered the wolf— ‘why, really, 
miss, I protest; in short, miss—I must say that, par- 
don me, your question is hardly relevant!’ ‘Excuse 
me, sir,’ rejoined the calf, ‘if I defend my question as 


eo 








we shall experience it. At present, I would say, that 
if his majesty had chosen either a deer, or an ante- 
lope, or any other person of a similar chacacter, for 
the bearer of his message of peace and amity, we at 
least, by a sort of sympathy, should have found our 
ears more open to his profession of pacific inten- 
tions. To be sure, sir, the ambassador would, in 
that case, have wanted the decoration of a military 
investiture: but brought up, as we have been, in the 
fields, and to rural occupations, we are not, perhaps, 
fully aware of all the advantages of employing en- 
voys of those peculiar qualifications. However, sir, 
we have no doubt that the lion understands his own 
business, and therefore we conclude that the agents 
whom he chooses, do indeed represent his character 
and denote his intentions!’ At the conclusion of 


| this address, the goat and the calf exchanged glances, 





guardians of the 
balmy - breathing 
kine, leading them 
down by the hill 
slope; and then 
instantly taking 
the calf’s hint, he 
bounded off  to- 
wards the wood, 
without so much 
as uttering a pa- 
cific adieu, and was 
out of sight before 
the herd had ar- 
rived. 


MORAL. 


To encroach on their 
neighbors’ territories ; 
to cajole the confiding ; 
to oppress the weak; 
and to make of their 
apparently solemn pro- 
clamations, and their 
seemingly serious trea- 
ties of peace, a means 
for lulling the 
rounding communities 
into an attitude of rest. 
Such has been, hith- 
erto, the conduct of the 
potentates of the earth. 
Perhaps the time is 
near when they will act 
otherwise. 


sur- 


— sop, Fr. 
a 
THE KINGFISH- 


ER.—The family to 

which the King- 

fisher belongs— 

(alcedintna) is dis- 

tributed over the 

whole world. The 

European species 

which is not much 

larger than the 

sparrow, rivals the 

finest of tropical 

birds in the bril- 
liancy of its colors 
wherein blue and 
green predomi- 
nate. It is nota 
bird of passage, 
although it ap- 
pears in some 
places only as an 
occasional visitor. 
It frequents the 
banks of rivers or 
lakes, where it perches alone on the overhanging 
branches, or skims to and fro along the water, in 
search of its prey. Sometimes it hovers over a par- 
ticular spot, and pounces upon the fish as they rise 
to the surface. Once in its long bill, the fish are 
swallowed whole, head foremost, unless too large, in 
which case they are beaten to pieces, and taken in 
fragments. The indigestible parts are then dis- 
gorged. The nest of the Kingfisher is made at the 
end of a long gallery, which it excavates in the bank 
of a river, with its feet and bill, and in which it 
deposits its six or seven pinkish-white eggs on 
ejected pellets of fish bones. The American King- 
fisher is larger than the European species, those 
from the Pacific coast being the largest. It is a 
constant resident at the South. It follows the course 
of rivers, and its presence there is evidence enough 
to satisfy a good angler that trout are abundant. 
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OUT IN THE WOODS. 
‘‘ HIPPITY-RIP!"' says the little tree-toad, 
‘* What's going to happen to-day ? 
I guess I had better get out of the road, 
If those children are coming this way.” 
He stretches his hind-legs, so long and slim, 
For a flying leap to the hickory-limb ; 
And then he pops open his ruby-red eyes 
At the funny proceedings, in solemn surprise. 


Hop-skip-and-jump ! it is Lorry and Len, 
With the rest of the romping crew ; 

They're scampering over the woods again, 
And what are they going to do? 

To build up a bonfire, I do declare ! 

Is there any mischief they wouldn't dare ? — 

But roasting potatoes is jolly fun — 

You eat ‘em scorched, and about half done! 


‘* Clickety-clack !'’ says the saucy tree-toad, 
‘What a fuss you young ones make! 
1 wonder if baked potatoes are good ? 
How long do they have to bake?” 
He turns to the mother-bird on her nest — 
Four little fledglings under her breast — 
‘*Do you know, madam, about such things ?”’ 
She shakes her head, and she flutters her wings. 


‘* Chickadee-dee! Don't you wish they would go? 
I am really afraid,’’ says she, 

‘* That some of those dreadful children know 
I have got my nest in this tree. 

It's all very well for you, my dear; 

With your long legs you have nothing to fear: 

For me— of course I could easily fly, 

But fancy leaving my darlings to die!’ 


Slippety-slide! ‘‘ There's a copperhead — quick ! 
Keep Alice and Lorry away!” 

Len picks up a stone, Syd ‘‘ goes for"’ a stick — 
The snake thinks he'd better not stay. 

He rapidly wriggles himself to his den, 

And pokes out his tongue at the whole race of men 

‘* Two-legged, hideous things! I affirm 

That only to look at them makes me squirm." 


Piffety-whiff! what a cloud of smoke, 
As the dancing breeze comes near ; 

Says the little tree-toad, ‘‘I shall certainly choke, 
If I stop in this atmosphere. 

I guess I had best hop a little bit higher, 

For I don’t quite relish the smell of that fire. 

I'll go and enquire if Miss Katy-Did’s in, 

And see what she thinks of this racket and din.” 


Fiddle-dee-dee! for the toad and the snake 
The children care never a whit; 
They eat their potatoes half-raw, and their cake, 
They gobble it up every bit. 
They jump on the logs where the sunshine is warm, 
And brown ants and black ants in colonies swarm ; 
They hang on the saplings, and merrily swing 
Backward and forward, like birds on the wing. 


But dingery-ding! in the midst of the play 

The sound of the dinner-bell comes ; 
Hop-skip-and-jump ! they all scamper away, 

And nothing is left but the crumbs. 
Now the bird flutters down, and the snake wriggles out ; 
The pert little tree-toad goes hopping about ; 
They eat up the scraps, and declare they are good, 
And bright shines the sun on the merry green wood. 

— Mary E. Bradley. 
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MARSH AND POND FLOWERS. 


THE earliest of the marsh flowers is the skunk- 
cabbage. This rank weed, notwithstanding its ob- 
jectionable odor, is not devoid of interest, or even of 
a certain kind of beauty. Its broad and verdant 
leaves are the first green things to appear above the 
earth, with, perhaps, the exception of the grasses. 
They are seen in the early days of April, or even in 
the latter part of March in favorable seasons, and are 
preceded by the shell-like spathes which include the 
curious flowers arranged in a globular head. This 
arrangement immediately suggests the “ Jack-in-the- 
Pulpit’ —a closely related plant, which blooms some 
two months later. In it there is an elongated, fleshy 
body, called the spadix. It represents the officiating 
minister eloquent, beneath his striped canopy. We 
sometimes find a camp-meeting of these minute ex- 
horters, whose sermons are not altogether in vain. 
Their discourse and text are always remembered, 
which certainly speaks well for their preaching. 

The calla is another member of the same great 
family. Those who only know the garden plant that 
bears that name (the African Richardia) might be 
sadly disappointed when they saw, for the first time, 
our modest native species. It is very common in the 
cold peat bogs of the north. The sweet-flag, much 
loved by boys, is also a relative of the foregoing. It 
has aromatic and medicinal roots. The beautiful 
cultivated caladiums, whose wondrously variegated 
leaves adorn conservatories, 1s still another member 











of the Arum family. With us, all of the order are 
small and weakly herbs, but in the tropics they are 
often very large, as Bates, and other voyagers on the 
Amazons, speak of their enormous size. 

In order to dispose of all the members of one fam- 
ily at once, we have mentioned several flowers out of 
their chronological order. We will now return to 
the early days of April, and to a plant of far different 
appearance. It is the water star-wort, whose bright 
green trailing stems and leaves cover the surface of 
stagnant pools, and whose flowers, consisting simply 
of stamens and pistils with no floral envelopes, may 
be found throughout the summer. The leaves, when 
viewed beneath the microscope, are found to be 
covered with pretty star-shaped scales. 

Next we may mention the cowslips, or more prop- 
erly “marsh-marigolds,” whose yellow cups illuminate 
the swamps in April. The nearly related water-crow- 
foot blooms later in the season, but may be men- 
tioned here. Unlike the common buttercup, its 
petals are white. Generally the leaves are all sub- 
merged, but in one variety there are found two 
kinds; those which appear above the water are 
rounded, lobed, and very much like the ordinary 
foliage of the buttercup, while those beneath are 
cut repeatedly into hair-like divisions representing 
scarcely more than the veinage of the upper leaves. 
This phenomenon is exhibited by still other plants 
which have the same peculiar habits, and both kinds 
of leaves are undoubtedly adapted to the conditions 
in which they are found. The broad exposed sur- 
faces of the rounded leaves are best calculated for as- 


similating the constituents of the atmosphere, while | 


the capillary foliage possibly assists in buoying the 
plant, and its minute ramifications at the same time 


imbibe, by means of their very sub-division, certain | 


beneficial qualities from the surrounding water, as do 
the similarly disposed gills of fishes. 

One of the most beautiful of the true pond flowers 
is the buck-bean. Its blossoms may be found in 
May and June, if the seeker is sufficiently enthusi- 
astic to despise the mud and water of a swamp in 
order to reach them. We remember but few occa- 
sions when we have been able to attain them with- 
out partially disrobing, but this annoyance only aug- 
ments the triumph of the ultimate capture. The 
buck-bean, which bears the pretty scientific name of 
Menyanthes, is a cousin of the fair:fringed gentian, 
but, unlike that wonder, its flowers are pure white, 
and singularly bearded. Its root is thickish and 
creeping, hidden far below in the slime and mud of 
the swamp. It has three oval leaflets borne on a 
long sheathing stem, and in. drawing this from the 
water, we have at times obtained so much more than 
we bargained for, as to make us wonder whether the 
stems in question were not possessed in common by 
our own and a Chinese species. 

While speaking of the gentian order, we must not 
fail to mention the floating-heart. Its title is roman- 
tic, but it has no reference, we are assured, to disap- 
pointed maidens or misanthropic lovers; it is derived 
from the appearance of the leaves, which closely 
resemble those emblems which figure so largely in 
valentines and architecture. The whole plant, at a 
little distance, appears like a diminutive water-lily, 
and it is only upon close examination that we detect 
the difference. Flowering all summer, sometimes in 
and always near the water, dwells the blue forget-me- 
not. The blossoms of the wild variety are usually 
much smaller than those of the cultivated kinds, but 
still they are little gems in their way. Another com- 
mon name for the plant is mouse-ear, which is a less 
sentimental but far more significant one, as it relates 
to the downy leaves of some species which suggest 
the ears of mice. 

What is it possible to say of the pure and odorous 
pond-lily? Hawthorne says that it is “the most 
satisfactory of flowers,” and those who have seen it 
in its native beauty are prepared to echo the opinion. 
Do not be satisfied with such poor specimens as are 
peddled in the streets, nor indeed with any that have 
been plucked, but visit some quiet pond in person, 
and view them as they rest upon the water. No 
wonder that the Buddhists hail the holy lotus, and 
dedicate it to the apostle of their faith. The botani- 
cal name of the pond-lily is Mymphea, the poetical 
Greeks having, with their usual good taste, associat- 
ed it with the water nymphs. The roots are often 
large, and are buried deep down amidst the mud, 
while the round, flat leaves, often crimson underneath 
and attached to lengthy stems, repose upon the sur- 
face of the water. The flowers open in the early 


morning-and rejoice in the summer sunshine, but in 


the afternoon they close again to sleep through the 
hours of the night. The white of the petals is tinged 
with a delicate pink, suggestive of the Victoria Regia, 
the queenly lily of the Amazons. Quite as common 
as the white pond-lily is the yellow Nuphar, whose 
odor is as offensive as that of the skunk-cabbage. 
The pitcher-plant is a curiosity of the vegetable 
kingdom. It is often found, and is sufficiently re- 





markable to insure attention, even from the usually 
|unobservant. The flowers alone are curious enough, 
| but as if not satisfied with making them unique, Na- 
|ture has endowed the plant with leaves which are 
| only surpassed in wonder by the lidded pitchers of 
Nepenthes. In our plant the leaf-stalks are expanded 
into hollow receptacles, usually found half full of 
water and drowned insects. This so-called pitcher is 
crested on one side, and near the top is full of hairs, 
which possibly distil the liquid contents. What an- 
swers to the blade of the leaf forms a monkish-look- 
ing hood, which projects over the opening of the 
pitcher. We are inclined to think that Pouchet had 
| never partaken of the dubious nectar when he wrote 
with so much grace and sentiment about the pitcher : 

“These cups, presents from the empire of Flora, 
and which rise from spot to spot at the feet of the 
traveler, are filled with pure and delicious water, for 
the benefit of which he is all the more grateful that 
he is encircled by nothing but marshes, the water of 
which is lukewarm and nauseous.” 

The sentence is well-rounded, certainly, and per- 
haps in southern America, which he is particular to 
| specify, the water may be delicious, but we advise 
pedestrians who traverse our northern swamps to 
put their trust in other well-springs, as wonderful 
surprises are in store for him who rashly confides in 
Sarracenia. The purpose of this curious mechanism 
is as yet unknown, and many theories are advanced to 
account for it. One of these supposes that the insects 
which have been entrapped by the treacherous leaves 
by their decay give nourishment to the growing 
plant. This presents Nature in a cruel aspect, but it 
cannot be denied that she often appears so. To hu- 
man seeming, the oppression of the weak by the 
strong throughout animal life appears cruel, and sug- 
gests thoughts not altogether pleasant. For whatever 
purpose the organs were created, or the original 
leaves modified, they are remarkable and puzzling. 

The pickerel-weed is a handsome aquatic plant that 
blossoms through the later months of summer. It 
grows in shallow water near the margin of streams 
and ponds, has heart-shaped leaves, and ephemeral 
flowers, blue in color, that. open upon a long and 
erect spike. Near it blooms the arrow-head, with its 
creamy white petals, three in number, and infinitely 
varied leaves ; and also the water plantain, with smaller 
flowers arranged in a loose panicle, white or some- 
times rose-colored. 

Of other water plants, there are the bladder-worts, 
whose purple or yellow flowers somewhat resemble 
those of the snap-dragon, and whose leaves are floated 
by small inflated bladders; the pond-weeds waving 
in the varying current ; the false-mermaid, and the 
pennywort, a pretty little genus of the parsley family, 
quite unlike its relatives in appearance. Then there 
is the cat-tail, loved of boys, which, with its cannon- 
sponge, stands like a tall artilleryman on dress-pa- 
rade; the duckweeds, which form a “green mantle 
for the standing pool,” and, last of all, the eel-grass, 
whose marriage rites have been the theme of poets. 
The leaves are long and grass-like, and grow entirely 
beneath the water. ‘The male flowers being confin- 
ed to the bottom of the water by the shortness of the 
stems, the flower-buds themselves spontaneously 
break away from their short stalks, and float on the 
surface, where they expand and shed their pollen 
around the fertile flowers, which are raised to the 
surface at this time; afterwards, the thread-form 
scapes coil up spirally, drawing the fruit under water 
to ripen.” 

There are other water plants that might be men- 
tioned, including many of the grasses and sedges, 
which equal in grace and beauty any of their flowering 
neighbors. Our design, however, is not to make a 
long catalogue of names, but merely to recall to mind 
a few of the pond-flowers. In the midsummer, when 
we are oppressed with heat, their very names are 
pleasant and cooling. We long to leave the city and 
plunge into the woods and swamps. We would con- 
sider ourselves rewarded by even one whiff of fra- 
grance from the pond-lily; but all these aquatic 
plants are pleasantly suggestive, and we only regret 
that our words have so inadequately expressed thei! 
beauty. — W. W. Bailey. 
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AN ART-MUSEE IN AMERICA. 


AND are we to have an Art-Musée in this country? 
The hope seems at first too daring, the difficulty too 
solid. Even after getting over the absorbing dedica- 
tion of the American mind to material comfort, and 
its rooted conviction that ‘old masters” are bores, 
there remains the immense mercantile barrier be- 
tween a modern purchaser and almost any authen- 
tic work of ancient art. All the Raphaels in 
existence, for example, are scheduled and known, 
and quite outside the market; hardly once in a cen-| 
tury is there opportunity for a far country to possess | 
itself of a work of this class. 

Certain gentlemen of New York, however, believ- 
ing that something might be done, have formed a 
corporation, and dedicated their best efforts to the 
founding of an Art Museum. The ripening of our 
civilization, so they think, demands it; and as for| 
the proper moment to utter the word “go,” there | 
never is any time like the present. The institution 
was already chartered, and the assistance of the city | 
guaranteed, when the Franco-Prussian War broke | 
out, disturbing private fortunes, dispersing works of| 
virti, and locking up the public funds of continental | 
states. At the climax of the struggle, a trustee of| 
the just-created American institution, happening to 
be in Europe, heard of the sale of a hundred pictures 
by the most famous Flemish hands — pictures which 
would precisely fill up the /acune or shortcomings 
of the City Museum of Brussels, but which that cor- 
poration had no money to buy; a similar collection, 
approaching the same number, was contemporane- 
ously offered in Paris. The two galleries, containing 
admirable pictures by great names, were just calcu- 
lated to form the nucleus of a new Louvre. The 
traveler acted with the national promptness. Asking 
his bankers for credit in the large sum which would 
buy the two collections, he became, in his own person, 
their owner. He then telegraphed to the Museum 
at home, offering his purchase at cost price. If his 
coadjutors had declined to father his action, he would 
have found himself the startled possessor of a princely 





picture gallery. But the brave deed was acknowl-| 


edged by the vote of the trustees—though by no 
means without the protest of dissenters, the true 
Elijah Pograms of the year of grace, 1871. And so, 
by the ready pluck of a single member of the Board, 
the Metropolitan Art Museum has greatness thrust 
upon it. Meantime the works of art are safely stored 
at No. 681 Fifth Avenue, in New York, awaiting the 
uprising of the art-palace that is to be. 

We are none too learned, in this country, on the 
subject of art history, and we are none too credulous 
of the correggiosity of Correggio, or of the value of 
Raphaels and Titians. I have wished, however, to 
give at least the impression that the pictures of the 
Museum are beyond dispute as to their authenticity, 
which is the simple indubitable fact. And now, if 
you would like, we will take a short promenade 
through the galleries. In such a stroll, sympathetic 
companionship is everything. I will take for my 
partner no city belle, with her mind dispersed in the 
flowers of her summer bonnet, or wrapped neatly in 
her laced napkin; I will seek some impressionable 
soul, J will take, if you please, you, Judd’s “ Mar- 
garet,” flower of Yankee girls, most original and 
fresh of spirits born to this continent. You are ig- 
norant, but you desire to be improved; you have 
picked up scraps of Greek, you have devoured all 
the books that came before you, you doubtless know, 
in theory, all about the great masters of painting and 
their triumphs. Meantime, you are untraveled, and 
profoundly unacquainted with the works of the grand 
colorists. We will pause before some of these speci- 
mens, fresh as when painted hundreds of years ago, 
and you shall tell me what you see, and I will try to 
tell you what | have learned. 

We march straight to the end of the large gallery, 
and there we observe a great canvas, filled with figures 
the size of life, all grouped around a noble-looking 
old man, who sits upon the ground. The catalogue 
tells us that the subject is “ Alexander rebuked by 
Diogenes,” painted by Gaspard de Crayer, a contem- 
porary of Rubens, who died at Ghent, in 1669; and 
that the city of Ghent presented this painting to the 

Empress Josephine, who placed it in her gallery at 
Malmaison. You look at the group, Margaret, with 
your frank eyes. I point out to you the dignity, the 
almost courtly ease, with which the old philosopher 
Waves the conqueror out of his sunshine; and the 
fresh astonishment, without indignation, of the young 


attendants, and the saucy and quite disrespectful 
amusement of the lad who bears the train of Alexan- 
der. I see, however, that you demur at something; 
and this is what you say, with. your admirable, sincere 
desire to get at the exact truth. 

“It is animated, and I think it is a picture of living 
men. But I thought Alexander of Macedon would 
look more like a Greek statue, and not so much like | of some beggar-bandit encountered by Rubens in his 
a handsome French actor, and I did not suppose he| then recent visit to Italy; and your Puritan preju- 
would have his train borne. And I thought Diogenes | dice will be rather shocked, my dear companion, at 
was a cynic philosopher, and all lean and scornful, |the introduction of the Eternal Father in the clouds 
and that he would be in old rags.” 


chastening sense, was ever in the least comprehended 
by Peter Paul Rubens, though he has here given us 
a very tender and lovely image in the pleading, yet 
resigned fatigue of the foot-weary Boy. The Virgin 
is simply a stately Flemish woman, opulent of her 
natural charms; the Joseph, in a tempestuous head 
of black hair, looks as if he might be a reminiscence 





| above, in the person of a small-headed senile-looking 

These strictures of yours, Margaret, give me the|Man. This great panel, however, in its rich, simple, 
opportunity I wanted. I want to tell you how it is | glowing breadths of form and color, was superbly 
necessary to look at art history. In the first place, | adapted for its place. It rose above the altar and the 
this brave painter, De Crayer, was born almost three | many-candled choir-space of the basilica ; sweet ivory- 
hundred years ago. He had doubtless read a good | faced Catholic Flemish ladies knelt before it to par- 
deal of ancient history, and had probably seen a few | take the Host; and fiery-souled young priests of the 
Greek marbles. But he had access to no libraries | Jesuits, gazing upon the large, up-floating forms of 
filled with engravings of antiques —he had met with|the divine Travelers, athwart the incense, were 
none of that minute study of antiquity which for us, | charged with that electric ambition which led them 
in one way or another, has permeated the very air. |on their missions to Mexico or to Japan. 

He has seen, in some emperor’s or elector’s palace,| Two great masters who succeeded Rubens were 
a suite of late Roman armor, and has gratefully and | Jordaens and Vandyck. Out of the three examples 
faithfully copied it for his Alexander ; the little fact | of Jordaens I will lead you, Margaret, to the best 
that Macedonian kings did not have trains to be land brightest, the “ Holy Family,” with the family of 
borne was quite out of the compass of the learning | John the Baptist. You must look upon the canvas 
accessible to him; similarly, the types he selects are | for what it is, a mirror of some poor neighbor-family 
the types around him; he wants to paint a godlike | who happened to live near Jordaens, in Antwerp! 
young conqueror, and he chooses the handsomest | What provincial, vacant simplicity in the Baby's 
Flemish beau of his acquaintance, or makes a flat-| pleased smile! What familiar perfection in the ex- 
tered likeness of some aristocratic patron, preserving | pressions of the old folks, watching with toothless 
all the sanguine Netherland temperament. When ‘laughter the introduction and first overtures of two 
you grasp, Margaret, the little fact, that you are not} petted babes! And, everywhere, what character, 
precisely to go to the old painters for strict historic | grouping, flesh-color, and light and shade! 

presentment of sacred and profane events, you will | By Vandyck, besides his portrait of a young lady, 
be able to look at pictures like this, more truly en-| I must point out to you one of his rarer sacred pic- 
joying, as you are more truly just. And how much|tures, which Napoleon’s brother, Joseph, abstracted 
is there to reward us! What a blood-red tide of life | from the Royal Museum at Madrid. It is “St. Martha 
animates the strong and fine limbs of these Flemish- | Interceding for the Cessation of a Plague, at Taras- 
Greeks of the painting! How they seem to live, to} con.” You will like the sweet, motherly pleading of 
talk to each other! And how far we are behind, in | Martha, who asks of Heaven a favor that she thinks 
all great pictorial qualities, these unread, gay, pro-|so obviously just and prope, so evidently what she 
vincial artists of flat-meadowed Flanders, and of the| would do herself, if she had the power, that no sus- 
seventeenth century ! picion of a refusal crosses her smiling face. 

In a similar view, another life-sized subject, oppo-| And now you are already tired, dear, curious Mar- 
site this, at the extremity of the gallery, will perhaps | garet, and I have no chance to show you the capital 
shock you even more. Itis “ Jason Slaying the Dra-| portraits—this of Paris S3ordone’s, representing a 
gon,” and gaining possession of the fleece. You} young knight in all the loveliness that Titian him- 
know all about Jason and the Argonauts, and your | self could have conferred, this of Franz Hals’, depict- 
fancy has loved to wander, over azure seas, in the |ing a vigorous Dutchwoman in a prodigious burst of 
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company of the first great explorer. 
look like ¢hzs? The painter, Van Diepenbeeck, who 


But did Jason | 





was born in 1607, has dressed him in a complete suit of 
dark steel armor of about that date, such as he saw 
on the knights in the parades at Antwerp; and the 
posture of the golden fleece upon the tree-branch is 
evidently imitated from the well-known Order of the 
name, the Zozsoz d’or, which he saw every day at the 
collars of the noblemen of the court. The question 
is not, artistically speaking, whether the picture gives 
a feeling of the true classic grace we would see in a 





cameo of the same subject dug up at Athens, but 


laughter, or this soberer head of a burgomaster by 
Van der Helst, so rare for character and unction; 
nor dare I ask you to go back to the beginnings of 
oil-painting, which you know was invented or propa- 
gated by Van Eyck in these same Low Countries, 
and thence transmitted into Italy by the theft of that 
capable rogue, Antonio of Messina. By an honester 
pupil of Van Eyck than that same Antonio, by Gerard 
Van der Meire, the Museum shows an “An Adora- 
tion of the Wise Men,” quaint but solemn, and fin- 
ished in parts like a photograph. Nor, coming down 
to later times, can I dwell with you upon this picture 


whether Mr. Van Diepenbeeck imagined his hero/of still-life by the great Spaniard, Velasquez, who 
with distinctness and nobility, whether he knew how | you know was found in his youth painting magnifi- 
to paint the armor he thought fit to select, whether, | cent fruit-pieces for a hard living, and only after ar- 
in fact, through the imperfection of his opportunities, | gument and persuasion induced to try the human 
shone forth the grand incommunicable secret of high | figure, which he afterwards so royally mastered. Nor 
art. You are glad to forgive anachronisms to Shaks-| dare I pause before the small Dutch landscapes, so 
peare, Margaret, forgive them to these Netherlanders, | simple yet so faultless —in some whereof you may 
who had not the advantage of living under the most| count the little bricks of the houses; nor the round, 


| 


learned princess the world contained. With this hint, 
and this start given you, I am sure you will be ready 
to admire the fine live Jason, so calm yet so ardent, 
attired in a caparison two thousand years too late for 
him, and meeting without a tremor this prodigious 
dragon, that whisks around him all the scaly horrors 
and exaggerations of the middle ages. 

And now, I think you are ready — more ready than 
you would have been — for the great Rubens himself. 
This holy family of his, called the “Return from 
Egypt,” was painted in his early prime. The Jesuits — 
then in the vigor of their organizations, their tre- 
mendous influence lashing like a network of nerves 
every throne and population of Europe, and the per- 
sonal magnetism of Loyola not yet faded out — desired 
the most pompous canvases for their churches, as 
a part of their general system of impressing upon 
the people the grandeur and beauty of the society. 
Rubens was cnly too ready to meet ecclesiastical 
orders given in this spirit. If you ask me, my dear 


Margaret, if this is a religious picture, I answer that 





lord of the world; and the wide-eyed surprise of the 


I do not believe that religion, in any mystical or 


ripe fruits of Snyders, who used to help Rubens him- 
self with his animals and accessories; nor the other 
fine fruit-pieces of men like De Heem and Weenix ; 
nor, finally, can I call much of your attention to the 
flower-pieces of ladies like Rachel Ruysch or Mar- 
gareta Haverman — pieces which, good as they are, in- 
dicate the decay of a nation’s art, and show the Dutch 
school burying itself, as is neatly said by Théophile 
Gautier, in a tulip. 

No, I can ask no more of your attention, Judd’s 
“Margaret,” to these new and fatiguing ideas. I remit 
you, willingly, to the repose between your covers, 
only glad if you and your bright compeers shall feel 
tempted to come again. If you happened to be 
Parisian young ladies, we should soon see you all 
perched on the summits of stepladders, intent upon 
the canvases, whereon you would be copying these 
same old masters, like the bevy of fair girls one 
sees at such work in the Louvre. May the day soon 
come when your appreciation and admiration shall 
reach ¢hat, the sincerest form of flattery! 





— Erastus South. 






































LITERATURE. 


THE world of English and American readers is more largely 
indebted to three or four publishers than the younger portion of 
the number is aware. We of to-day find good literature within 
our means, and it is to be hoped we are thankful for it. We cer- 
tainly ought to be, for it is a blessing which our fathers did not 
enjoy. When they were young, books were dear—poor books as 
well as good books—and the poor outnumbered the good ten 
times over. Where they had quartos, which cost guineas, we 
have twelvemos, which cost shillings; the dollar of forty years ago 
is now represented by the fractional parts of a dollar, and all be- 
cause certain sagacious publishers knew their business and their 





readers, better than the Trade generally did. These gentlemen 
were Constable & Co., and the Chambers Brothers, of Edinburgh, 
and Mr. Charles Knight, of London, if Mr. Knight was his own 
publisher. They revolutionized the art of making and selling 
books by the boldness and the magnitude of their projections, 
which did not always project money into their pockets, excellent as 
they were. Mr. Knight has related the story of his life; others, 
we believe, have related the story of the Constables; and now we 
have the story of the Chambers Brothers, as related by Mr. William 
Chambers, in a ‘‘ Memoir of Robert Chambers, with Autobiogra- 
phic Reminiscences,"’ of which Messrs. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 
are the publishers. 





many friends, as he pointed out in a new edition issued in 1868: 
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magnitude as astonished me, and raised serious doubts as to how, 
with my miserable resources it was to be executed. Apprehending 
some difficulty on this score, he relieved all anxieties by stating that 
I should bring the books in parcels from time to time, and that each 
parcel would be paid for on delivery. 

‘* This fortunate transaction gave mea lift onward, and stimulated 
to new efforts. The fact that I had unexpectedly benefited in a 
large degree by a gentleman seeing one of my small pieces of pen- 
manship, suggests the reflection, that in business, as in human 
affairs generally, incidents which are seemingly insignificant often 
lead to important results. Young men are apt to treat what ap- 
pears a small matter with indifference, if not disdain, without being 
conscious that in commerce nothing is small or to be passed over as 
of no moment. I once heard a merchant who had risen to great 
wealth say, that civility in serving a woman in humble circumstances 
with a pennyworth of tape, had led by a remarkable chain of cir- 
cumstances, to dealings to the extent of hundreds of pounds. In my 
own case, as just stated, a small piece of transcription with a crow- 
pen had, by an unforeseen current of events, terminated in a man- 
ner much more advantageous than I had any reason to expect.” 

The first work by which either of the Chambers Brothers attracted 
attention was written by Mr. Robert Chambers, and entitled ‘‘ Tra- 
ditions of Edinburgh.”” It was published in 1824, and made him 








It is a book which young men ought to read, 
and ought to profit by, particularly the young 
men of America, who, as a rule, are in too 
great a hurry to growrich. It is the history 
of poverty and industry, the history of self- 
reliance, and prudence, and success. The 
Chambers Brothers succeeded because they 
would succeed. ‘They started in a small way, 
in a way that was so small the average Ameri- 
can would shrink from it, but they started, 
and they went on, as Scotchmen are apt to do 
when once started. Here is Mr. William 
Chambers'’s account of his beginning: 

‘*T spent little time in preliminary arrange- 
With the five shillings which I had 
received as my last week's wages, I purchased 


ments. 


a few deals from a neighboring wood-yard, and 
from these, with a saw, hammer and nails, I 
soon constructed all the shop furniture which I 
required; the most essential articles being a 
pair of stout trestles, on which was laid a 
board, whereupon to exhibit my wares to the 
public. With these simple appliances, I am to 
be supposed as beginning business one day in 
June, when, the weather happening to be fine, 
I had the satisfaction of making several sales. 
Daily the contents of my small establishment 
disappeared, and I was able to introduce va- 
riety by buying lots of second-hand books at 
the nightly auctions, which I regularly at- 
tended with my brother. As regards the ac- 
count I had incurred, I discharged it in the 
due course of business, and for some time con- 
tinued to order and pay for regular supplies. 
Within six months, the first and most critical 
part of my struggle was over. Ina small way, 
I may be considered as having been fairly es- 
tablished. 

‘By studying to sell cheaply, my profits in 
the aggregate were not great; but along with 
Robert, I lived frugally, incurred no unneces- 
sary expenses, and all that was over I laid out 
in adding to my stock. As my sales were, to 
a large extent, new books in boards, I felt that 
the charge made for the boarding of them 
was an item that pressed rather heavily upon 
me. Why, thought I, should I not buy the 
books in sheets, and put them in boards my- 
self? It is true, I had not been taught the 
art of bookbinding, but I had seen it executed 
in my frequent visits to a bookbinder's work- 
shop, and was confident that if I had the 
proper apparatus I could at least put books in 
boards; for that was but a rudimentary dc- 
partment of the craft. The articles available 
for the purpose at length fellin my way. After 
this, I procured my books in sheets, which I forthwith folded, 
sewed, and otherwise prepared to my satisfaction, thereby saving 
on an average threepence to fourpence a volume, my only outlay 
being on the material employed; for my labor was reckoned as 
nothing.” 

Mr. Chambers gives a curious account of his debut as a writer: 

‘‘ The notion of attempting to write in a style, closely resembling 
the delicate print-like lettering on copper-plate engravings, oc- 
curred to me two or three years previously. A retired naval officer, 
in poor circumstances, had written an account of his captivity in 
France during the war, and raffled it for five pounds. The pen- 
manship was exceedingly elegant, and I felt desirous to attempt 
something that might prove equally tasteful. From time to time, 
I made attempts at imitation, but never came up to the original. 1 
had, however, acquired a facility in the art. The work was ex- 
ecuted with a finely pointed crow-pen on smooth paper, ruled with 
lines for the purpose, and cost prodigious care and patience, be- 
cause any blunder would have been fatal. Occupying any spare 
hours when the stall could not be put out, and poring over a desk, 
I was able to realize a few shillings by these laborious transcrip- 
tions. What was of much greater value, these little pieces of pen- 
manship helped to bring me more into notice, aud to procure me 
friendship of some estimable persons. 

‘‘A gentleman who happened to see one of my specimens of cali- 
graphy, was pleased to think better of it than it deserved, and with- 
out solicitation patronized my humble business establishment. He 
was about to be married, and wished to procure a quantity of books 
of a superior kind, in the finest bindings for his library. One day, 
he called to inquire as to the practicability of my supplying his 
wants. Satisfied with the information, he gave an order cf such 
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jections: 
‘ Two volumes, folio, re-edited by Wood—ha, ha, ha! 
have him past all doubt; and so on. 
tell Sir Walter that it was only an impudent little bit of writing cf 
my own, part of the solution into which I had diffused the actua] 
notes of Sharpe. But, having occasion to write next day to Mr. 
Lockhart, I mentioned Sir Walter's mistake; and he was soon 
after good enough to inform me that he had set his friend right as 
to the authorship, and they had had a second hearty laugh on the 
subject. 


any humble aspirant? 


‘ How like Charlie!’ ‘ What a strange being he is! 
There you 


I was too much abashed to 


‘* A very few days after this visit, Sir Walter sent me, along with 


a kind letter, a packet of manuscript, consisting of sixteen folio 
pages, in his usual close handwriting, and containing all the rem 


iniscences he could at the time summon up of old persons and 
things in Edinburgh. 
from the greatest literary man of the age to the humblest! Is there 
a literary man of the present age who would scribble as much fc 
Nor was this the only act of liberality cf 
Scott to me. When I was preparing a subsequent work, ‘ The 
Popular Rhymes of Scotland,’ he sent me whole sheets of his reccl- 
lections, with appropriate explanations. For years thereafter, 
he allowed me to join him in his walks home from the Parliament 
House, in the course of which he freely poured into my greedy 
ears anything he knew regarding the subjects of my studies. His 
kindness and good humor on these occasions 
were untiring. I have since found, from his 
journal, that I had met him on certain days 
when his heart was overladen with woe. Yct 
his welcome to me was the same. After 1826, 
however, I saw him much less frequently than 
before, for I knew he grudged every momer:t 
not spent in thinking and working on the fat:.| 
tasks he had assigned to himself for the re- 
demption of his debts.” 

The success of the Chambers Brothers na- 
turally brought them in contact with thei: 
brethren of the quiil, both in Scotland and 
England. 
English men of letters, as may be gathered 
from this paragraph, which describes the wi 
tiest of their number, who called upon M1 
William Chambers during one of his mar 
visits to London: 

‘*On one of these occasions of visiting th: 
metropolis, a new and unexpected acquaint- 
ance was formed. It was in 1844, when resid- 
ing in Greek Street, Soho. One day about 
noon, a carriage drives up to the door—not a 
vehicle of the light, modern sort, but an old 
family coach, drawn by a pair of sleek horses. 
From it descends an aged gentleman, who, 
from his shovel hat and black gaiters, is seen 
to be an ecclesiastical dignitary. I overhear, 
by the voices at the door, that I am asked for. 
‘Who, in all the world can this be?’ A few 
minutes solve the question. Heavy footstep 
are heard deliberately ascending the antiqu 
balustraded stair. My unknown visitor i 
ushered in—his name announced: ‘TT! 
Rev. Sydney Smith.’ I hasten to receive so 
celebrated a personage as is befitting, and ex- 
press the pleasure I have in the unexpecte:! 
visit— wondering how he had discovered m 

‘**Theard at Rogers's you were in town,’ sai! 
he, ‘ and was resolved to call. Let us sit down 
and have a talk.’ 

‘* We drew towards the fire, for the day was 
cold, and he continued: ‘ You are surprised 
possibly at my visit. There is nothing at all 
strange about it. The originator of the 
Edinburgh Review has come to see the origin- 
ator of the Edinburgh Journal.’ 

‘I felt honored by the remark, and de- 
lighted beyond measure with the good-na- 
tured and unceremonious observations which 
my visitor made on a variety of subjects. We 
talked of Edinburgh, and I asked him where 
he had lived. He said it was in Buccleuch 


Such a treasure to me! And such a pitt 


They were known and honored by 





BEFORE THE BATTLE OF MARSTON MOOR. 


‘I had, one or two years before, when not out cf my teens, a:- 
tracted some attention from Sir Walter Scott, by writing for him 
and presenting (through Mr. Constable) a transcript of the songs 
of the ‘ Lady of the Lake,’ in a style of peculiar caligraphy, which I 
practiced for want of any better way of attracting the notice of peo- 
ple superior to myself. When George IV. some months afterwards 
came to Edinburgh, good Sir Walter remembered me, and pro- 
cured for me the business of writing the address of the Royal Soci- 
ety of Edinburgh to his Majesty, for which I was handsomely paid. 
Several other learned bodies followed the example, for Sir Walter 
Scott was the arbiter of everything during that frantic time, and 
thus I was substantially benefited by his means. 

‘** According to what Mr. Constable told me, the great man liked 
me, in part because he understood I was from Tweedside. On see- 
ing the earlier numbers of the ‘ Traditions,’ he expressed astonish- 
ment as to ‘ where the boy got all the information.’ But I did not 
see or hear from him till the first volume had been completed. He 
then called upon me one day along with Mr: Lockhart. I was over- 
whelmed with the honor, for Sir Walter Scott was almost an object 
of worship to me. [I literally could not utter a word. While I 
stood silent, I heard him tell his companion that Charles Sharpe 
was a writer in the ‘ Traditions,’ and taking up the volume, he read 
aloud what he called one of his guaint bits. ‘The ninth Earl of 
Eglintoune was one of those patriarchal peers who live to an ad- 
vanced age; indefatigable in the frequency of their marriages and 
the number of their children; who linger on and on, with an un- 
failing succession of young countesses, and die at last leaving a 
progeny interspersed throughout the whole of Douglas's Peer- 
age, two volumes, folio, re-edited by Wood.’ And then both 
gentlemen went on laughing for perhaps two minutes, with iater- 








Place, not far from Jeffrey, with an outlook 

behind to the meadows. ‘Ah,’ he remarked, 

‘what charming walks I had about Arthur's 
Seat, with the clear mountain air blowing in one’s face! I often 
think of that glorious scene.’ I alluded to the cluster of young 
men— Jeffrey, Horner, Brougham, himself, and one or two others, 
who had been concerned in commencing the Review in 1802. Of 
these, he spoke with most affection of Horner, and specified once 
who, from his vanity and eccentricities, could not be trusted. Great 
secrecy, he said, had to be employed in conducting the undertaking, 
and this agrees with what Lord Jeffrey told my brother. My rev- 
erend and facetious visitor made some little inquiry about my own 
early efforts, and he Jaughed when I reminded him of a saying cf 
his own about studying on a little oatmeal—for that would have 
applied literally to my brother and to myself. ‘Ah, /adora, abort, 
he said ‘ how that word expresses the character of your country.’ 

‘*« Well, we do sometimes work pretty hard,’ I observed: ‘but 
for all that, we can relish a pleasantry as much as our neighbors. 
You must have seen that the Scotch have a considerable fund of 
humor.’ 

‘© «O, by all means,’ replied my visitor, ‘you are an immensely 
funny people, but you need a little operating upon to let the fun 
out. I know no instrument so effectual for the purpose as the 
cork-screw!’ Mutual laughter, of course.”’ 

The publications of the Chambers Brothers, have done much to 
popularize good reading in Scotland. They are the best of the 
kind in the language, and the best of themis ‘‘ The Book of Days, 
which contains about as much information as one will be likely t° 
master during the year which it illustrates. It is a monument (0 
the industry and scholarship of its compiler, Robert Chambers. 
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